Art in Architecture 


Specifications 

70% Zefkrome acrylic, 30% modacrylic. 
1/8 gauge (Pitch rate .216) 

8 1/4 tufts per inch 


available in 12’ and 15’ widths 
Colors: Natural (1), Avocado (6), 
Red (7), Burnish Gold (8), 

Aqua (11), Lime (26) 


SEQUOYAH 


CARPET MILLS 


introduces the new “Andrew Carnegie” 
carpet of Zefkrome E.S.P. 
for a great public appearance 


Zefkrome acrylic, Engineered for Superior 
Performance, creates the impressive new 
carpet for public places. The innovations i 
beauty and wear are unique to Zefkrome. 
Color: multichromes, a new concept 
developed for greater clarity and variety. 
Durability: Zefkrome has wear tests behinc 
it of 2 million footsteps, equal to 54 years. 
It is stronger than other acrylics by as 
much as 50%. 

Superior color retention: the color in 
Zefkrome lasts, and it’s safe in sunlight, be 
cause it’s locked in when the fiber is made 
Superior cleanability: "Andrew Carnegie" 
carpeting returns to its original appearance 
after on-location cleaning better than any 
other acrylic carpet. 

Dirt resistance: Zefkrome is a circular 
cross section acrylic fiber that doesn't holc 
soil the way other acrylics do. The new 
Sequoyah carpet is also moth and mildew 
proof. Everything about it adds up to qualit 
Please address all inquiries to: 

Chuck Purcell, Sequoyah Mills, 

Anadarko, Oklahoma 


*Dow Badische Zefkrome E.S.P. 
Engineered for Superior 
Performance 


Zefkrome® is a trademark of Dow Badische Company 
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+ DESIGNER F FLORENCE KNOLL, DESIGNER 


GREAT CHAIRS OF KNOLL. DESIGN EXCELLENCE 
PROVIDED BY THE LEADING DESIGNERS OF THE WORLD. 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC., FURNITURE AND TEXTILES, 
320 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 10022. J 


| 


HARLES POLLO DESIGNER KNOLL INTERNATIONAL OPERATES IN 29 COUNTRIES. 
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Ready to talk 
Electric Heat? 


Talk to an Electrical 


Contractor. 


One reason: the qualified electrical contractor has 
plenty of experience with electrical heating systems. 
But that’s only part of the story. Electric heat is an 
electric function and should be the responsibility of 
an electrical contractor. He’s the one man who can 
furnish, install, connect and inspect electric heating 
equipment—and see the job all the way through 
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from plans to permit to operating guarantee. So talk 
to a qualified electrical contractor. Then put the 
heating specs into the electrical section of your 
building plan. That way your electric heating system 
will be furnished and installed by the man able to 
take single responsibility for the single best 
heating system. 


is new and 
its needed 


for school 
planning 
and design 


158 schools described — 341 photos and drawings 


j 
Make the most of this Free Trial Offer from the Prestressed 
Concrete Institute. Here, in this newest PCI publication, is a 
wealth of worthwhile information, unattainable anywhere 
else. Schools of Prestressed Concrete is addressed to the 
architect, engineer, school administrator, contractor, and 
schoolboard member. In fact, to all who are concerned with 
the planning, design, construction, and financing of educa- 
tional institutions. 


More than 150 schools of widely varying concept and size 
throughout the U. S. and Canada are presented. Included are 
elementary schools, high schools, and universities. Functional 
areas covered are classrooms, libraries, information centers, 
auditoriums, cafeterias, gymnasiums, natatoriums, and stadi- 
ums. All demonstrate creative uses of prestressed concrete. 


The detailed section on construction techniques has ready 
application to all types of structures using prestressed con- 
crete. Virtually every kind of precast concrete component is 
represented. 


The development of prestressed concrete in Europe and the 
U. S. is traced. A prestressed concrete bibliography is in- 
cluded. So are recent public and private expenditures for 
educational construction. 


Schools of Prestressed Concrete contains 245 photographs, 
96 line or wash renderings, 156 pages, and is 8'/2” x 11” in 
size. Price: $10 per copy, U. S. Funds. Mail the coupon, now. 


PCI 


® 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


ARCHITECTURAL sfTRUCTUWRAL 
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PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PLANNING DESIGNING CONSTRUCTING 
THE SCHOOL THE SCHOOL THE SCHOOL 

e The community's role e The problem e The building team 

* Architect's and e School Construction e Span table, standard 
engineer's roles Systems members 

e Building procedure Development + Post-tensioned slabs 

e Minimum site sizes e Fire resistance e Standard members 

Classic school plans Case study of costs as wall panels 

e Planning . e The learning center * Panel connections 
considerations > * Jointing materials 

e Areas of responsibility + Gymnasiums e Construction 

+ Prestressed concrete's  * Dormitories fundamentals 
advantages e Natatoriums e Typical load tables 


EXAMINE FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, lll. 60606 


Please send me Schools of Prestressed Concrete to 
examine for 10 days without obligation. If | keep the 
book after 10 days, bill me for $10 as shown below. 
Otherwise, | will return the book to you promptly, 
postage prepaid. 


Name 


Firm or Affiliation 


Address. 
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Heart-stealing sink at a budget price! Elkay stainless 

steel sinks cost so little more, for all they offer! Glistening stainless steel surfaces 

that blend beautifully with every change in the color scheme. Big oversize compartments 

for bulkiest broiler pans. Single-lever faucet. Remote control drains. Center compartment for 

disposer. And never a worry about stains or bleaching. Sink requires only occasional 
scouring ... won't chip, crack, or wear. Wide selection of 

Elkay models in every price range. Write today for ELKAY. 

complete catalog (CS-4) just off the press. ® 


Stainless Steel Sinks 


MODEL SR-600 


H 
Lislorione, Toomaker , OTARLITE CELEBRITY Four quality grades by the worid's largest producer of 


stainless steel sinks. Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Illinois 60153. 


© 1967 EMC 
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Comment & Opinion 


Return to Montreal: It is good to 
know that Expo is reopening this 
month under the title “Man and His 
World," thanks largely to Mayor 
Jean Drapeau and his associates. 
And it will become, following the 
May 17-October 14 run, a perma- 
nent cultural and popular center. 

It is good news because Expo 67 
was a "good show” in every sense 
of the word, and I would assume 
that its successor— dubbed the 
"Son of Expo" by some wag — will 
likewise be rewarding, even though 
on a reduced scale. Thus a brief 
recap at this time. 

Not every one who visited the 
Montreal exposition will agree as 
to its merits, architectural or other- 
wise (see Letters). In my conversa- 
tions with those who attended the 
majority of recent World's Fairs, 
however, the consensus is that 
Expo topped them all. 

There are those who maintain 
that the architecture was too flam- 
boyant, and others that there were 
really no breakthroughs. Yet it ap- 
pears that the significance of some 
of the structures was never fully 
recognized. 

Take the US Pavilion, for ex- 
ample. My reaction upon learning 
that it would be designed by R. 
Buckminster Fuller was probably 
typical: “Oh no, not another geo- 
desic dome!" But viewed from afar 
or within, the big bubble, enclosing 
7 million cubic feet of unpillared 


space, was not only impressive but 
totally appropriate as a piece of 
exposition architecture. 

The United States will not have 
an exhibit at "Man and His World," 
but Bucky's dome will be very 
much in evidence, for it was pre- 
sented to the City of Montreal 
which is putting it to fitting use as 
an international botanical garden 
and aviary. 

Mayor Drapeau, by the way, per- 
suaded all but three countries to 
donate their pavilions to the city: 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
whose buildings will be re-erected 
in Newfoundland in new capaci- 
ties, and the Soviet Union. 

If I had to choose a favorite, I 
would pick the German Pavilion, a 
tentlike structure that expressed 


General Articles 
Complete Listing 


Departments 
Newslines 
Unfinished Business 
Books 

Calendar 

Letters 


Cover 

Paul Rudolph's Yale Art and 
Architecture Building with Rob- 
ert Engman's tower. Photo: 
Robert Damora. 
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an exterior-interior relationship 
lacking in a good many of the ex- 
hibit buildings and that handled the 
flow of visitors beautifully, without 
regimentation. 

Enough about the architecture, 
for a fair can be evaluated on sev- 
eral different levels. Expositions 
are, after all, designed for people — 
and Expo certainly was planned 
with that foremost in mind. There 
were long queues, to be sure, but 
there also were benches and quiet 
corners and pools of water and 
trees and flowers to enjoy; and they 
should be all the more luxurious 
and enjoyable in the coming 
months. I attended Expo on Labor 
Day weekend, which drew one of 
the largest crowds ever, and yet I 
found numerous oases where one 
could get away from the milling 
mobs. 

There were other amenities such 
as well-designed street furniture 
and lighting, the handling of signs, 
noise control and provisions for 
the handicapped, who were accom- 
modated by special gates and by 
ramps in almost every major build- 
ing. Noteworthy, too, was the trans- 
portation system — within and 
without the fair site — which at- 
tempted to alleviate congestion by 
dispersing people on different lev- 
els via elevated platforms and 
easily accessible walkways. 

But back to 1968 and a few of the 
highlights of "Man and His World": 
* National exhibits by at least 40 
countries, in addition to provincial 
and business displays 
* Three theme pavilions: “Man the 
Provider, "Man the Explorer," 
"Man in the Community" 

* An international humor exhibit 
in the former Swiss Pavilion 

* Labyrinth, operated by the Ca- 
nadian National Film Board with 
apparently the same presentation 
as in 1967 

* La Ronde, the delightful amuse- 
ment area. 

Habitat, the influence of which 
on industrialization and housing re- 
mains to be seen, is being rented 
(about $180 to $350 a month) and 
therefore will not be open to the 
public. 

While I cannot vouch for the 
quality of “Man and His World" at 
this writing, the exposition merits 
a trip if it lives up to its predeces- 
sor-—not only for those who missed 
Expo 67 but for the repeaters who 
will want to spend more time in 
Montreal itself, a metropolis that 
has many lessons to offer in terms 
of city spaces and plazas and an 
effective rapid transit system to 
boot. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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BUCKINGHAM -VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


A winning 
design uses 
Buckingham^ 

Slate... 
naturally 


The Michigan State 

Society of Architects 
awarded Gunnar 

Birkerts & Associates 

the 1967 Award of Merit 

for the stately 

Fisher Administration Center, 
University of Detroit. 

The enrichment and dimension 
of natural texture was gained 
by wrapping the forty-six 
four-story columns in 

genuine unfading natural cleft 
Buckingham? Slate. 

The additional use 

of Buckingham? Slate to 

pave the broad podium-plaza 
also had both practical 

and esthetic values. 
Information in 

SWEETS and STONE Catalogs. 


Photo by: 
Balthazar Korab 


1103 EAST MAIN STREET * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23219 * TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 
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First Lady, Whitney Young 
And Gene Brewer Speakers 
For Institute Convention 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, Whit- 
ney M. Young Jr. and Gene C. 
Brewer will address the 1968 con- 
vention of The American Institute 
of Architects. 

The theme of the convention 
is "Man/Architecture/Nature" and 
Mrs. Johnson's appearance will be 
in connection with the “Nature” 
segment. 

Mrs. Johnson has been active in 
beautification and environmental 
causes and in 1966 was awarded a 
special citation by the AIA for her 
"determination to restore beauty 
where it has been forgotten, to pre- 
serve beauty where it exists and 
to protect our natural resources." 

Young, executive director of the 
National Urban League, is a stal- 


—HN 


Mrs. Johnson 


Young Brewer 
wart in the civil rights movement. 
Under his direction the Urban 
League has broadened and intensi- 
fied its activities. 

Young will be the keynote 
speaker for the "Man" segment 
along with Brewer, chairman of 
the board of the National Forest 
Products Association and presi- 
dent of U. S. Plywood-Champion 
Papers Inc. and civic affairs 
activist. 

The "Architecture" portion of 
the theme will be covered in a 
series of workshops in this first 
two-city convention in the history 
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of the Institute. Portland, Ore., is 
the location for the June 23-27 pe- 
riod, and Honolulu for June 28-29. 

Previously announced as the 
Purves Memorial Lecturer was 
Barbara Jackson, internationally 
known author, editor and eco- 
nomic interpreter. 

Speaking with Mrs. Johnson will 
be a panel headed by Orville L. 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Dr. M. Gordon Wolman, a member 
of the AlA-appointed Potomac 
Planning Task Force of the De- 
partment of Interior and chairman 
of the department of geography 
at Johns Hopkins University; and 
Marvin B. Durning, a Seattle at- 
torney who in 1965 was named by 
President Johnson as "National 
Conservationist of the Year.” 

Donald Canty, editor of Urban 
America’s City magazine, will be 
the discussion leader for the 
“Man” theme session. 

Workshop sessions on various 
aspects of practice and architec- 
ture number nine and will be split 
seven Portland, two Honolulu. 
They cover the "Architecture" 
segment. 


King Death Marks Parley 
On Religious Architecture 


The murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
King and the widespread disorders 
that followed in its wake were cer- 
tain to have strong influence on a 
meeting that began April 30 and 
ended May 3. 

This was the 29th National Con- 
ference on Religious Architecture, 
held in Miami Beach and attended 
by theologians, artists, craftsmen, 
architects and contractors. 

About the time of the assassina- 
tion, the Rev. S. T. Ritenour, Pres- 
byterian clergyman who has di- 
rected the National Council of 
Churches' programs on religious 
architecture since 1957, said: 

“There is a genuine desire on the 
part of some congregations to wit- 
ness to Christ not only within the 
worship center but also by acts of 
reconciliation in the community, in 
the nation and the world.” 

Recent church/architecture con- 
ferences have questioned the pro- 
priety, indeed the morality, of 
erecting edifices when social struc- 
tures are breaking down — as they 
did in cities across the land last 
month. 


There was certain to be an even 
stronger underlying social aware- 
ness among conferees at the Miami 
Beach gathering due to the death of 
Dr. King. 

The religious building industry in 
1966, according to latest US Com- 
merce Department statistics cited 
by Mr. Ritenour, accounted for a 
$1.17 billion turnover. 

Social awareness does not neces- 
sarily relegate brick-and-mortar 
programs but indeed can expand 
them, it appeared. As Mr. Ritenour 
pointed out, more and more em- 
phasis is being given in church 
planning to services to local com- 
munities in education, recreation, 
etc. These extensions beyond the 
worship purpose are visible in re- 
cent designs, he said. 

In a related development, how- 
ever—and this was sure to be a 
topic of discussion in Miami Beach 
—Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle called 
for the suspension of all new 
church and church school construc- 
tion in the Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, a move aimed at freeing 
funds for the battle against urban 
poverty. 

The annual conference — this 
was the 29th — was sponsored by 
the Guild for Religious Architec- 
ture, The American Institute of 
Architects and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, supported by sev- 
eral national Christian and Jewish 
organizations. 


National Urban Policy, 
City Strife, Weighed 
At ‘Cities’ Conference 


A national urbanization policy 
for human settlement got support 
from two speakers at the Cities 
in Context Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame last month. 

Recommending the concept in 
an address devoted to the "rural 
renaissance,” John A. Baker, As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, continued in the foot- 
steps of his boss, Orville L. Free- 
man. Earlier this year, Secretary 
Freeman organized a symposium, 
along with five Cabinet colleagues, 
to consider the idea of an urban- 
rural balance. 

At the Notre Dame sessions, 
William L. Slayton, executive vice 
president of Urban America, Inc., 


in endorsing “a policy that ad- 
Continued on page 10 


Through this new system 
you may design for room 


rearrangement at will while 


maintaining environment standards 


Nf 
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NEXT MONTH 


Here is a sea of space, air and light. And in this sea; 
heating, cooling, ventilation and illumination are 
furnished from above ceiling plane, in such disper- 
sion that they do not restrict the possible arrange- 
ment of rooms. Then too—the structural system is 
So precise that by shifting movable partitions or 
operable walls, a great many room plan arrange- 
ments are feasible, present and future, while always 
providing environment matching or exceeding that 
with fixed partitions. 

This is no pipe dream. It is Space Grid™—a system 
of integrated structural and mechanical systems 
representing the cooperative design development 
of a unified structural/mechanicals system by five 
national manufacturers*; each highly qualified in 
their own specialties. 

Now, instead of spending frustrating days inte- 
grating a half-dozen mechanical systems which 
were designed without relation to one another, you 
start with your total structural/mechanical instru- 
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ment, and proceed to design for the maximum effi- 
ciency of all component systems. 

Space Grid is one of the successful solutions to 

the much-publicized SCSD** performance specifi- 
cation for California school construction. But the 
range of resources represented by the collaborat- 
ing manufacturers comprising Space Grid extends 
its application to manufacturing, administration, 
commerce, recreation, rest homes and other simi- 
lar end uses. Fast construction and single responsi- 
bility are bonus benefits. For further details, refer 
to Sweet's File 2A/Bu. Or write direct to Architec- 
tural Systems Department, Butler Manufacturing 
Company, 7601 East 13th Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64126. 
*Butler Manufacturing Company, E. F. Hauserman Company, 
Lennox Industries Incorporated, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, and other cooperating manufacturers. Space Grid is 
a trademark of Butler Manufacturing Company. 


**SCSD is the School Construction Systems Development proj- 
ect of the Educational Facilities Laboratories. 
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GAIL 
BRICKPLATE' 


It's Gail Brickplate for floors 
and walls, the basic ceramic 
tile used on Europe's prestige 
buildings for generations and 
now sweeping this country. 
Here are just a few of the rea- 
sons top American architects 
are discovering more and more 
uses for Brickplate: 


= BRICKPLATE gives a custom 
solution at a standard price 

" BRICKPLATE comes in 
glazed and unglazed finishes 

a BRICKPLATE is frostproof 

= BRICKPLATE is only a tile 
thick 

s BRICKPLATE has a keyed 
back for secure attachment 
without mechanical ties 

= BRICKPLATE has outstand- 
ing abrasion and chemical 
resistance. 


Write today or give us a call for 
more information on this beau- 
tiful man-made product with 
the density of natural granite. 


GAIL 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


582 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 94104 


See our catalogs in SWEETS 
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dresses itself to where the increas- 
ing population should be located,” 
went one step further when he said: 
“Perhaps we should take a look at 
the more basic question of how 
large, in terms of numbers, should 
the United States be?” 

However, Slayton hastened to 
admit: “It is going to be difficult 
enough to devise a program to try 
to establish a national pattern of 
human settlement; it is going to 
be much more difficult to face the 
issue of limiting the size of the 
population to a specific number.” 

Slayton cited Houston as a settle- 
ment opportunity — missed. The 
NASA installation there, he ex- 
plained, could have been located so 
as to create a new community. 

"Federal installations," he added, 
"should be used in a positive way 
to encourage population settlement 
where it is logical for it to go rather 
than inundating existing popula- 
tion centers." 

While advocating freedom of 
choice in housing for all people, he 
acknowledged the need to discour- 
age the inmigration of rural or 
small town Americans to city 
areas in search of a better life. 

Down on the Farm: Baker, on 
the other hand, told the city plan- 
ners, civic leaders, educators, stu- 
dents and a sprinkling of architects 
that the Agriculture Department, 
working singly and with groups, 
already has helped to "reverse the 
tide of rural decline" by: 

* developing and implementing 
comprehensive community devel- 
opment plans 

* expanding job opportunities and 
increasing income 

* improving community facilities 
and services ranging from water 
and sewer systems to schools — 
and cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities 

* carrying forward systematic pro- 
grams to eliminate poverty and un- 
derdevelopment 

* building new homes, and 

* making wise use of natural re- 
sources, including expansion of in- 
come-producing outdoor recreation 
where feasible. 

It was evident in the discussion 
period that more than one listener 
thought Baker's "rural renaissance" 
something of a myth, or, at best, 
an inplausible approach to the 
problems at hand. 

Strife and Discontent: Few, how- 
ever, could argue with the con- 
ference organizer, Patrick Hors- 
brugh, who set the theme by say- 
ing: "The city, that climax of civic 


aspiration, has now become the 
abscess of social discontent." The 
visiting professor of architecture 
at Notre Dame, whose new grad- 
uate program leading to a Master 
of Science in Environic Design was 
formally announced at the March 
31-April 3 sessions, continued: 

“The fierce contest in social 
strife has served to conceal the 
fact that it is upon the condition 
of the environment that all else 
depends. The context in which we 
find our cities consists of three pri- 
mary facets—cultural, ethical and 
natural—and these factors receive 
insufficient attention in urban ad- 
ministration, professional practices 
and academic scrutiny." 

On hand to make the issues of 
social discontent more meaningful 
to conference participants were 
several members of the Real Great 
Society, Inc. (RGS), a self-help or- 
ganization started by former street 
gang leaders on New York's Lower 
East Side. 

Formed in 1964 by young Puerto 
Ricans, RGS recently received a 
grant of $258,000 from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for its Uni- 
versity of the Streets, an experi- 
ment designed “to link education 
with community aspirations." 

In a discussion at the conference 
opening, an RGS spokesman sup- 
ported advocacy planning which 
suggests that community groups 
develop their own plans, enlisting 
what expert advice they need, and 
then seek to push these plans 
through city government. 

Lewis W. Hill, chairman of the 
department of urban renewal for 
the City of Chicago, said that ad- 
vocacy planning to a great extent 
is misdirected, since it rests on the 
principle that the community must 
be protected from municipal gov- 
ernment. 

"I support it if both can work 
toward a common goal, but we 
should not replace advocacy plan- 
ning with that already established 
by the government." 

Calvin S. Hamilton, director of 
planning for the City of Los An- 
geles, on the other hand, said he 
favors the advocacy planning ap- 
proach as perhaps the only way 
to end the neglect of the slums in 
favor of suburban development in 
many communities. 

He called the participation of 
poor and minority group members 
particularly an "imperative" in the 
planning process and emphasized: 

“It seems to me absolutely es- 
sential that the public be com- 


pletely aware of the planning proc- 
Continued on page 16 
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Paul Robinson Hunter, saa 


designs with daylight 


This non-ritualistic church auditorium, Sunday 
school and administrative offices are grouped 
about a forecourt. Here, people may gather be- 
fore and after services. The three buildings are 
connected by a glazed arcade that looks out 
upon the front courtyard. 

Access to the buildings also is provided from 
the parking lot through skylighted porches. 


Both auditorium and Sunday school have 
glare-softening Parallel-O-Bronze® plate glass 
walls from floor to canopy facing enclosed gar- 
den courts. Generous overhangs shade the glass 
from glare and solar heat gain much of the year. 

Walls of the upper portion of the auditorium, 
between the bents, are concrete panels inset 
with windows of tinted glass. With a north-south 


axis, daylight will illuminate the interior during 
the principal morning service. 

A skylight the length of the auditorium, gives 
filtered light throughout the interior, permitting 
easy reading of hymnals, etc. 

Seating capacity of the auditorium may be 
increased some fifteen percent by moving the 
glass walls into the garden courts and placing 
the aisles on the opposite side of the columns. 

The nursery, board room and clerk’s office are 


— r£ 


daylighted by sliding glass doors which open 
upon an enclosed court. 

The court is roofed in part with a retractable 
wired glass skylight. Here, children may play 
without disturbing adult services. Glass walls 
in the arcade permit friends to see the children 
in the nursery. 

Thus architect Paul Robinson Hunter of Los 
Angeles would use God-given light to create 
a fine feeling of 


airiness, peace and beauty 
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L-O-F Glass for Religious Institutions 


L-O-F makes a particular kind of glass for every purpose in build- 
ing design. Consult Sweet's Architectural File. Or call your L-O-F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer listed under "Glass" in the Yellow 
Pages. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS ROUGH PLATE (Regular, Grey, Bronze 
Parallel-O-Plate®, '%a"", 14" and Heat Absorbing) 
Patallel-O- Grey", as - fà INSULATING GLASS—Thermopane® 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, % Regular or with Vari-Tran Cr Coating 
HEAVY-DUTY PLATE GLASS SPANDREL GLASS—Vitrolux® 
Parallel-O-Plate®, 54e" to 78" Vitreous colors fused to back 
Parallel-O-Grey®, 28", 12" of heat-strengthened glass 

= = O gt quts 
Parallel-D-Bronze*, 9, 7 HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS—Tuf-flex* 
LAMINATED SAFETY PLATE GLASS Doors and sidelights 
with Vari-Tran™ Cr Coating, 4", 28" — WINDOW GLASS 
HEAT ABSORBING FLOAT, 4" PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


Toledo, Ohio 


Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
GLASS 
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one material 
insulates......... 
above and beyond! 
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| INSULATION 

AWC performs ‘‘above and beyond" 
the expectations of ordinary 
insulations. It is applied hot and dry 
to roof decks, plazas, parking 
decks and ice rinks. When 
compacted in place to a specified 
thickness, it provides slope to 
drains. This monolithic layer also 
compacts around irregularities, 

and provides a smooth surface 
ready to receive a membrane. 
These and many more AWC 
features open the door to new 
architectural designs utilizing 
All-weather Crete. Call Silbrico for 
complete details and specifications. 


| y CORPORATION 
6300 RIVER ROAD * HODGKINS, ILLINOIS 60525 
CHICAGO PHONE (312) 735-3322 
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The “or” in 
“or equal" 
usually ends 
up in... 


“inferior” 


Those two words — "or equal" — in 
your specifications section can lead to 
considerable disappointment in a fin- 
ished project. Particularly in vinyl wall- 
coverings. A moment of inattention, a 
persuasive salesman, a rash attempt to 
save a few dollars and you agree to a 
substitute for Vicrtex. Sometimes, the 
substitution is even made without your 
knowledge. 


There's only one way to guarantee that 
you get superior stain-resistant fin- 
ishes, attractive textures, unique pat- 
terns and lustrous colors of Vicrtex 
vinyl wallcoverings. By tight specs and 
double-checking along the way. 


Es If you know enough 


about vinyl wallcoverings 
to specify VICRTEX, 
make sure you get Vicrtex. 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: 

“A Practical Guide 
to Specification, 
Selection and Use of 
Vinyl Wallcoverings.'" 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO SPECIFICATION, 
sriaction 


AND USE OF 
Vinyet WALLDeYRRINGS 


L. E. CARPENTER < CO. 
Empire State Building 

New York 10001 

(212) LOngacre 4-0080 
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ess every step of the way so they 
can be aware of the alternatives. 
They are ultimately the only arbi- 
ters of the final decision. 

“The public must be in a position 
to evaluate the necessary trade-offs 
in the allocation of scarce re- 
sources to solve our massive urban 
problems. In a democracy, do we 
have any other choice?" 

Desmond Heap, comptroller and 
city solicitor for London, said the 
average citizen does not have the 
vision and technical knowledge 
necessary to participate in the plan- 
ning process, but explained: "I 
think the citizen should be carried 
along . . . educated, so that he will 
like the plan when he gets it." 

By Any Other Name: New towns 
came in for their share of attention, 
although the speakers could not 
agree on a definition. While the 
disparities between the English and 
American experiences were under- 
scored, British Lord Llewelyn-Da- 
vies said that "the difference be- 
tween the United States and Bri- 
tain lies more in the general attitude 
of the community toward planning 
than in the strength of legislative 
powers." 

The structure of England's local 
government is somewhat "less ob- 
structive" than in the USA, ex- 
plained the head of the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University 
of London. City boundaries in Eng- 
land, for example, are regularly ex- 
tended to take in the suburbs at 
the growing edge of the city. 

Citing the fact that all the new 
towns in south England, with few 
exceptions, have been successful 
in economic terms, he admitted that 
they have been “vigorously at- 
tacked by some architects. They 
have been criticized as lacking 'ur- 
ban quality.' " 

Charles Haar, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Metropolitan Develop- 
ment, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, pointed out 
that the New Communities Act is 
directed toward solving problems 
of suburban sprawl and not the 
central city. “This legislation is 
only one branch of the entire tree," 
he added. “There is no ideal city 
form." 

A Lot of If's: While the confer- 
ence raised many more questions 
than it answered—some 20 speak- 
ers covered such specific topics 
as water and air pollution, urban 
ecology, use of land resources, sys- 
tems analysis, man's relationship 
to space and the urban atmos- 
pheric environment — it nonethe- 


less ended on a certain note of hope 
with Slayton's final comment: 

"But if we were to address our- 
selves to the elimination of poverty 
by seeing that, by various means, 
all families had an income suffi- 
cient to enable them to lead decent 
lives; and if we really were to 
tackle the problem of discrimina- 
tion on a broad basis and commit 
ourselves to its elimination; and if 
we were to plan now for the sub- 
stantial rebuilding of our central 
city areas at some future time when 
the population pressures of pres- 
ent residents have been removed; 
and if we were to develop new na- 
tional and local policies on the 
channeling of population growth 
and the development of a mecha- 
nism to control the development of 
metropolitan areas; and if we were 
to couple with these programs a 
positive program aimed at provid- 
ing real freedom of choice to Ne- 
groes and other minorities to live 
and work where they wished and 
were to create a really friendly and 
welcoming climate — if we could 
couple these programs with these 
objectives and really commit our- 
selves to do them, then, perhaps, 
before too long, we could achieve 
the American dream." 


Ben Evans Becomes BRI's 
Executive Vice President 


Ben H. Evans, AIA, has been 
named executive vice president of 
the Building Research Institute. 

Evans, 41, leaves the position 
of director of Education and Re- 
search Programs for the AIA. He 
joined the AIA staff in 1963 as di- 
rector of research. 

His new post, which Evans ex- 
pects to assume by June 1, has 
been filled on an acting basis by 
Robert P. Darlington, AIA, who 
has joined the staff of the Copper 
Development Association in New 
York City. 

Terming the AIA “a tremen- 
dous, dynamic organization,” Ev- 
ans said he is leaving its staff with 
regret but that he looks forward 
to his role with BRI and what he 
termed its "whole new program 
of vigorous activities.” He cited 
a statement by BRI President Ger- 
shon Meckler which emphasized 
the organization’s “unique ability 
to develop a broad interdiscipli- 
nary approach to research and in- 
novation.” 

A vice president of BRI's Board 
of Directors, Evans has been an ac- 


tive member of the organization for 
Continued on page 20 
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NOW! 


That's the way things must go when your “total environment” project starts moving. 

Then, saving time, money and frustration get first priority. That's when the “every day” 
convenience of The Merchandise Mart's tota/ contract show becomes so extremely valuable. 
You can find what you want when you want it. 712 attractive, well-organized showrooms present 
more than 2,000 lines that include every type of furnishings product. With expertly trained 
staffs to help you. All under one roof. Which is why this thought is worth remembering. 


The Merchandise Mart 
Contract Center is the only 
"contract show" in the country 
where you can see full-line 
displays in all categories 
of interior furnishings. 


And it's open every day. 


At the A.I.A. Convention, we'll be in Booth 334. Stop in and let us tell you more 
about what The Merchandise Mart can do to serve your professional interests. 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


CHICAGO 
CONTRACT HEADQUARTERS FOR: ALL FURNITURE & FURNISHINGS @ LIGHTING & FIXTURES @ DRAPERIES 
FABRICS € LINENS € BEDDING € FLOOR COVERINGS € WALL COVERINGS @ KITCHEN EQUIPMENT & APPLIANCES 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES € CHINA, GLASSWARE & TABLEWARE € RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT & GAMES 


If you would like to receive a complete directory of the more than 
2.000 lines in The Merchandise Mart Contract Center, please 
write: The Merchandise Mart, Room 830, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 


MAHON 
IS IDEAS 
in bulding 


IS OUR ROOF A CEILING, OR 
IS OUR CEILING A ROOF ? 
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MAHON LONG-SPAN STEEL DECK 


a ceiling inside, a roof outside 


Put Mahon Long-Span Steel Deck over your head and you 
get more than the structural support of a roof. You geta 
finished ceiling inside that absorbs sound and houses 
recessed light fixtures. 


Mahon Long-Span Steel Deck is roll-formed from US 
MAHON Standard-gage structural-quality steel . . . available 
prime-coated only, or hot-dip galvanized for 


IS IDEAS permanent protection against corrosion. 


Because of its lightweight strength, Mahon Long-Span 
Steel Deck is erected quickly, easily and safely. 


IN BUILDING 
PRODUCTS All welding is done from the top surface. 


Mahon Long-Span Steel Deck has economic advantages, 
too, because it cuts labor costs and saves construction time. 
And it needs no inside finishing material. For complete 
technical and engineering information, write The R. C. Mahon 
Co., 6565 E. Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Michigan 48234. 
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Try vour 
glass design 
problems 


fa " — 
LIKE: 
Life Sciences Laboratories 
Botanical Gardens 
Conservatories 
Solaria 
Atria 
Sludge Bed Enclosures 
Display Areas 
Skylights 
Pool Enclosures 
Research Laboratories 
Domes 


We like to help architects—in fact, 
we've been working with some of 
the best of them for over a century. 
Our long experience in design and 
engineering of every conceivable 
type of glass or glazed structure (in- 
cluding plastic) is available without 
cost or obligation. We specialize in 
providing assistance to help you de- 
velop custom plans for any purpose. 
Our facilities are the most compre- 
hensive in the country, enabling 
architects to meet their complete 
needs from just one source. 

Consult Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalog File, or write us about your 
project—no obligation. Need help 
immediately? Call us collect: (914) 
591-8800. 


ro 
Lord «Burnham 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 10533 
GLASSHOUSE LEADERSHIP SINCE 1856 
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some 10 years. He is also a member 
of the Building Research Advisory 
Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
and its committee on graduate 
studies and research. He is a past 
president of the Brazos, Tex. 
Chapter, AIA. 

He holds a Master of Architec- 
ture degree from Texas A&M where 
he served from 1958 to 1963 as head 
of architectural research. 

He was an invited participant in 
the 1965 Nobel Memorial Tour of 
Sweden which included travel and 
study of Swedish educational and 
scientific institutions. 

Among AIA projects with which 
Evans has been closely associated 
are Cost of Architectural Services, 
Princeton Report and Implementa- 
tion, Architectural Researchers 
Conference, and Emerging Tech- 
niques of Practice. 


ACSA Gathers Before, 
NCARB After, AIA 


The AIA convention will be 
straddled by two others—those of 
the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture (June 21- 
23) and the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards 
(June 29-July 2). 

The annual meeting of ACSA, 
at the Benson Hotel in Portland, 
Ore., will include a presentation 
and discussion of the Princeton 
Report. 

The NCARB convention, in 
Honolulu’s Princess Kaiulani Ho- 
tel, will have Gerald M. McCue, 
AJA, keynote the theme, "NCARB's 
Response to the Changing Profes- 
sion.” 

Another speaker will be politi- 
cal figure William F. Buckley Jr. 


Recent Awards Sculptures 
Mix Straights, Curves 


Two recent works of sculpture, 
both commissioned in connection 
with awards programs, bear a 
curious commonality in having 
curvilinear elements within recti- 
linear frames. One is by Alexander 
Liberman, the other by J. Daat- 
selaar. 

Liberman calls his work, 
“Torque,” “an expression of the 
conflict of opposites; the circular 
and the square; the curved and 
the straight; thinness and thick- 
ness. The total effect gives a three- 
dimensional expression of these 


tensions.” It is made from sand- 
cast aluminum, cut and polished. 
Daatselaar, who created his 
piece from burnished aluminum, 
says the simplicity of his geomet- 
ric shape symbolizes “modern day 
industrial technology” while the 
ceramic representation of the hu- 
man embryo within it suggests 
“purity and life support.” 
Liberman’s work, along with 
$25,000, will go to the winner of 


“Torque,” the Reynolds sculpture, above, 
and technology-enveloped life. 


the 1968 R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for Architecture with Alu- 
minum, presented by the Reynolds 
Metals Co. and administered by 
the AIA. 

The Daatselaar work was cre- 
ated for the newly established 
Lewis L. Dollinger Pure Environ- 
ment Award—the first of its kind 
to commemorate notable achieve- 
ment in environmental pollution 
control. Named in honor of the 
founder of the sponsoring com- 
pany, the Dollinger Corp., the 
award carries a cash honorarium 
of $2,500. The Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia will designate the 


1968 winner for the sponsor. 


Threes Have It in Battle 
Over D.C. Freeways— 
National Meaning Cited 


Speaking to the subject at hand, 
“The Complete Transportation 
System,” Rep. John C. Kluczynski 
was telling the Associated General 

Continued on page 22 


ACID 
WASTE 


SYSTEM 2 
Join with FOSEAL / 


sive, patented GSR FUSEAL Heat-Fusion Process joins the pipe and 


I | You get double protection with a GSR* FUSEAL™ Drainage System: 
the superior chemical resistance of polypropylene pipe and fittings... and 
the assurance of strong, leakproof, distortion-free pipe joints. The exclu- 


propylene collar imparts a full circle of heat to fuse completely the inter- 
; face between pipe and socket. 
The complete line of FUSEAL fittings includes all standard configura- 
SUSQUEHANNA CORP., 7606 North Clybourn Avenue, Sun Valley, 
i I c t lead wi ali a 
net pipe gpg ca onnact lena wires California 91352, 


fitting into a completely homogeneous unit. Heated by the low voltage 
Slip FUSEAL coil Apply compression i n. : Wie i ate Wm s : i 
over pine: clamp for full seal. FUSEAL Power Unit, an electrical resistance coil imbedded in a poly 

tions in 142” to 6” pipe sizes, plus accessories such as drum traps, cup 

sinks, etc. FUSEAL resistance coils are included with all slip-joint fittings. 

Write today for full information on the modern GSR FUSEAL method 

of handling corrosive wastes. R. & G. SLOANE MFG. DIV., THE 
PLANT, WAREHOUSE AND SALES OFFICE: Fairfield Crescent, P.O. Box 625, West Caldwell, N.J. 07006 * Tel. (201) 228-1100 [] WAREHOUSES AND SALES OFFICES: 5144 West Idlewild, Tampa, Fla. 33614 
* Tel. (813) 884-2576 [] 3216 Brinkerhoff Rd., Kansas City, Kan. 66115 + Tel. (913) 371-0412 [] 4918 East 154th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44128 * Tel. (216) 587-0515 [] 3224 Peachtree Road, N.E. 
Room 218, Atlanta, Georgia 30305 * Tel. (404) 233-6205 [] "IN CANADA" CANPLAS INDUSTRIES LTD. (Reg. User) [] New Westminster, B.C. * (604) 526-2855 [] Toronto, Ontario + (416) 749-3818 
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Contractors of America conven- 
tion that he sees ‘‘no reason to be- 
lieve that our reliance on automo- 
tive transport is going to change 
to any substantial extent.” 

He wished it would be different, 
he said, but he had to feel this 
way—‘‘in spite of all the fancy 
language and long-range predic- 
tions about technical miracles to 
provide other methods." 

The Democrat of Illinois and 
chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Roads last month heard 
AIA testimony on a freeway meas- 
ure he has introduced for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Kluczynski's 
legislation, the AIA said, would 
"force an ill-conceived and mis- 
represented highway plan upon ; ete e 7 
the District." 

But the Kluczynski legislation's 
impact would flow beyond the 
District’s boundaries, in the view 
of Rep. Richard D. McCarthy (D- 
N. Y.) and thus might impose an 
unwise approach upon the entire 
nation. 

What the bill did, in McCarthy's 
opinion—and the Congressman 
felt it had "a very good chance of 
passage"—was ignite “an issue 
that has been smoldering a long 
time ... what to do about urban 
transportation.” 

Kluczynski insisted he was not 
irrevocably tied to his bill, saying 
he introduced it merely as a start- 
ing point for hearings. "We want 
to hear everybody," he said. 

Steamrollers and Bulldozers: “I 
never steamrollered a bill,” de- 
clared the Congressman who at 
the AGC convention a week ear- 
lier alluded to another construc- 
tion technique, bulldozing, as he 
told of how some people who 
“ought to know better” are accus- 
ing highways of "bulldozing com- 
munities or destroying beauty. Few 
people raise their voices to point 
out that without highway transport 
the communities would soon die, 
or that until the highway took them 
to it, not very many people got a 
chance to see the beauty." 

One of the items on wid the Where should the | 
Institute raised its voice was that | 
the Kluczynski bill “seeks to ig- 
nore a basic democratic principle, 
namely, that the people have a 
right through public hearings and 


discussion to play a part in the 
highway planning process." | 
AIA testimony urged adoption E 
of a three-part planning team con- i 
sisting of a decision team (city 
Continued on page 26 
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1. ON THE HINGE FACE OF DOOR 


The LCN Smoothee® 4010 Series 
offers clean lines, superb control. 
For interior or exterior doors. 


2. ON THE STOP FACE OF DOOR 


"Smoothee" 4110 Series. With door 
closed arm folds to a position paral- 
lel to door. Interior or exterior. 


sal 


3. OVER THE DOOR 

“Smoothee” 4020 Series mount on 
trim or wall above door on push 
side... interior or exterior. 


4. CONCEALED IN TRANSOM BAR 
LCN “Pacer” fits inside a slender 
1%” aluminum transom bar. Exposed 
or fully concealed arm. Powerful, 
compact. 


door closer be? LCN offers six right answers. 


5. CONCEALED IN DOOR HEADER 
LCN 2010 and 5010 Series. Gen- 
erally regarded the world’s finest 
closer. For wood, aluminum or hol- 
low metal header. 


6. CONCEALED IN TOP RAIL OF DOOR 
In some cases the best solution of 
all. As simple as a lock to install. 
Recommended for interior use. 


These are some of the many styles that make up the complete LCN line... Write for catalog. 568 
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Take the KAWNEER Zipperwall 2 
that keeps comfort in, weather out... 


Now available, an improved version of Zipperwall, the 
architect-accepted gasket wall. Zipperwall 2 vastly increases 
design options. No pre-engineered system gi as many. 
All this in an airtight, watertight system that “zips” together 
in Du Pont Neoprene. 


double the features... 


2 visual effects—aluminum mullions are reversible—can 
be placed inside or outside. 

2 gasket designs—new single-gasket system gives neat, nar- 
row sight lines; double gasket mullion provides contrast. 
2 glazing systems handles both 4 inch plate or l inch 
insulating glass with the same ease of installation. 

2 insulating barriers—neoprene gaskets and rigid vinyl 
insulators prevent condensation on aluminum members. 
2 engineering extras—pressure-relieved drainage system 


prevents leakage: split mullions and telescoping heads 
accommodate expansion. 


and it meets highest specifications... 


Specify Kawneer aluminum in non-fading, corrosion-resistant, 
Permanodic® hard color finish. Get one source quality control 
from aluminum billet through installation by an authorized 
Kawneer dealer. Write Kawneer Product Information, 1105 


N. Front St., Niles, Michigan. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


AMAJ 


NJeuf Dyuomiea w Arrehitectivial Alumim 
Kawneer Company, Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc. 


Niles, Michigan + Richmond, California + Atlanta, Georgia 
Bloomsburg, Penn. + Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Engineer a “zipper” gasket that locks 
out air and water... 


Kawneer did. They custom-designed a self-sealing structural 
gasket to make Zipperwall 2 install quickly. A gasket that 
keeps a tight grip between mullions and glazing . . . that locks 
comfort in and weather out. 


make it of Du Pont Neoprene... 


Kawneer did. They chose Neoprene because of its history of 
dependability in curtain wall systems. Because of its proven 
resistance to sun, rain, heat, cold and corrosives. Because 
of its flame resistance. 


and get long-term performance 
reliability... 


Kawneer did. They wanted a-gasket that would stay resilient 
in any climate . . . keep its sealing pressure . . . maintain a 
weathertight wall year after year. They wanted long.term 
reliability . . . and they got it with Du Pont Neoprene. 


Du Pont makes Neoprene. not gaskets. Du Pont Company. 
Room 6250. Wilmington. DE 19898. 
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NEOPRENE 


Zipperwall 2: double Neoprene 
design for %” plate glass. 
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and federal agency representa- 
lives), a citizens’ or community 
team (business and neighborhood 
representatives) and a design team 
(architects, engineers, economists, 
sociologists, etc.). 

Of National Significance: The 
festering highway controversy in 
the District of Columbia has been 
assessed by one writer, the New 
York Times’ Ben A. Franklin, as 
a battle that “may change part of 
the country’s automotive way of 
life." 

The battle, too, is three-way, as 
Franklin views it—and the parts 
are the Administration, the Con- 
gress and the highway industry. 

Transportation Secretary Alan 
S. Boyd's resistance to the highway 
program for the District also falls 
into three parts, according to the 
Franklin article, stemming from 
views that hold: 

* The freeway planning is disrup- 
tive to the quality of life in the city 
and inadequate for the traffic it 
would serve. 

* Open to question is the assump- 
tion that the 9-to-1 federal-to-local 
financing ratio in the interstate 


highway program impells continu- 
ation of highway construction in 
the face of less and less downtown 
mobility and parking. There may 
be alternatives, and one of them is 
rail mass transit. 

* [n any event, if freeways are to 
be built something should be done 
to preserve the well-being of af- 
fected neighborhoods. 

An Overlooked Argument: "We 
are repeatedly told," Kluczynski 
told the contractors, "that urban 
highways eat up valuable land in 
the inner city that could otherwise 
be used for housing or business 
property and for maintaining the 
tax rolls. This argument, of course, 
overlooks the fact that if people 
don't have convenient access to the 
central city, they're not going to 
bother coming, and the business is 
going to move out and take its taxes 
with it to some other area.” 

Implicit in that statement is the 
opposition of downtown vested in- 
terests to balanced or complete 
transportation systems. So the re- 
sistance also divides into threes— 
the highwaymen, the automotive 
and related industries, and the 
downtown interests anxious for 
those lanes to suburban affluence. 


ALEROFIN CORPORATION 


operational performance. 
And that's a fact! 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


Your Aerofin Specialist delivers 
his "Intensive Care" all the way 
from preliminary planning to 


Construction Begins Soon 
On Expo 770 Pavilions 


The sites for individual pavilions 
for Japan's Expo '70 are scheduled 
to be ready next month for the start 
of construction. One firm of plan- 
ners, architects, engineers and 
builders will begin the erection of 
four pavilions. 

This is the Takenaka Komuten 
Co. Ltd., sometimes package 
dealer, depending on the set of 
circumstances. Two of the pavil- 
ions have been designed by Take- 
naka Komuten, while the others 
were designed by independent ar- 
chitectural offices. 

The 1970 world exhibition will 
be situated in the Senri Hills near 
Osaka. Site preparation has been 
in progress for a year according 
to a master plan developed by 
Kenzo Tange. 

Takenaka Komuten will erect 
pavilions for the Japan Iron and 
Steel Federation, the Federation of 
Electric Power Companies, the Ta- 
kara Chair group and the Wacoal 
Lingerie and Riccar Sewing Ma- 
chine companies. 

Kunio Maekawa & Associates 

Continued on page 28 


Aerofin is very strong on field service! Knowledgeable 
sales engineers representing Fan System Manufacturers 
—Heating and Air Conditioning Distributors—and Aerofin 
Headquarter principals—are ready to work with you on 
the most efficient application of Aerofin Coils. 


Thats the sales and service practice 
of Aerofins Heat Exchanger Specialists 


The fast-changing technology of heating and air condi- 
tioning calls for a basic grasp of components and sys- 
tems. The Aerofin representative has those answers. 
You'll get professional cost-cutting ideas on pressure 
drop, tube length, fouling factors, flexibility of coil selec- 
tion and mechanical design. Aerofin has the people and 
the product to give you a confident feeling about your 
coil specification or investment. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * New York * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
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Lo-Brite 55° Louver 
cuts off glare without cutting down footcandles 


A few years back, lighting levels were just a shadow out noticeable loss of light transmission efficiency. 
of their present selves. Intensities keep creeping up The cell design does it (see inset), not only confin- 
—and with them new prob- ing brightness but enhancing 
lems in glare control. the quality of illumination 
dramatically. 

But now—lay on the lumens! . 
Free up the footlamberts! The Want to see a sample? Simple. 
new American Lo-Brite 55" Write American Louver Com- 
Louver abruptly cuts off glare Cell of new Lo-Brite 55° Shielding Louver (I.) is pany, 7700 Austin St., Skokie. 
and increases diffusion—with- smaller than conventional louver cell (r.) with Ill. 60076. 


45 shielding. Greater number of smaller cells 
means better light diffusion; higher ratio of cell 
depth to width gives better control of brightness. 


The LO-BRITE 55* LOUVER by 
American Louver Company 
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and Junzo Sakakura & Associates 
and Yutaka Murata designed the 
Iron and Steel and Electric Power 
pavilions, respectively. 

More than 23 foreign govern- 
ments have already agreed to par- 
ticipate in the fair, and several of 
the foreign participants are said to 
be negotiating with Takenaka Ko- 
muten for pavilion construction. 


Right, from top, the pavilions of the 
Federation of Electric Power Companies, 
Wacoal Riccar and the Takara group's 
“Beautilion.” Below, the Iron and Steel 
Federation of Japan entry. 
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Practice Census Report 
To Be Made Late in Year 


The results of a US census in- 
volving architectural firms will be 
published in a series of reports to 
begin appearing late this year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Census. 

Architectural and engineering 
firms are new to the census—the 
bureau’s regular business canvass 
involving retail, wholesale and 
service trades along with manu- 
facturing and mining industries. 

Architectural firms included in 
the survey had until April 30 to 
return completed questionnaires 
dealing with their 1967 practice. 
Completion of the forms is re- 
quired by an Act of Congress. 

The bureau said the forms were 

Continued on page 36 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
NEW Vpl SOLID VINYL 
WALL BASE? 


You should — it’s absolutely the greatest! Di- 
mensionally stable: guaranteed against shrink- 
age. (See VPI’s installation instructions.) 
Beautiful: 10 preferred decorator colors. Wide 
selection: Cove base in Ys" and .080” gauges 
... 24%", 4" and 6” heights .. . straight base 4” 
height...48" lengths and 120’ rolls... plus 
pre-formed cove and straight base outside 


corners and stringer material. 


See Sweets Architectural file or write for samples 
and specifications. 51-186 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 53081 


MER VINYL PLASTICS" 


One of the nation’s pioneer producers of solid vinyl flooring 
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Everybody knows 

laminated wood 

beams go great in 
churches, fine homes, 
schools and lodges. But 
who would select them 
for an industrial plant? 


Over the years we've kept close tabs 
on the types of structures using Koppers 
laminated wood beams. Their applica- 
tion in industrial buildings started out 
as a trickle, but now it's a steady flow. 
Among the earliest uses were large 


A-frame warehouses for bulk fertilizer 
storage, where severe corrosion all but 
ruled out other structural materials. 
Lately, designers have solved some 
tricky problems by using laminated 
wood in processing plants where 
humid and corrosive atmospheres make 
it an economical choice. 

The United States Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, was 
on to this trend early. Their four-story, 
460-foot by 60-foot pilot plant building 
houses various chemical testing and 
experimental facilities for wood re- 
search, along with an 80-foot-long 
paper-making line. It's about as humid 


and corrosive an atmosphere as can be 
imagined for an industrial plant. The 
structural members: 24 laminated 
wood arches, eleven of them two 
stories high and the remainder one 
story high. The larger arches each con- 
tain 10,600 board feet of lumber and 
weigh about 20,000 pounds. All told, 
186,000 board feet went into the 24 
arches . . . all made by Koppers. 

The secondary framework of roof 
purlins and wall girts is also made from 
laminated wood. For a thorough run- 
down on the potential of laminated 
wood for industrial construction, please 
check the coupon. 


Coal tar enamels 
will protect the 
country's largest 
crude oil pipeline. 


It's called Capline, a 40-inch diameter 
line scheduled for completion by the 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation in mid- 
1968. It will run more than 635 miles 
from the Gulf Coast in Louisiana to a 
distribution terminal in Southern Illi- 
nois. The system will initially carry 
400,000 barrels of crude oil per day, 
with an ultimate capacity of 1,000,000 
barrels per day. 


Engineers: Hill Engineering, Inc. 
Houston, Texas 


More than 250,000 tons of steel will 
go into the line, in 40-foot pipe lengths 
with wall thicknesses of 0.312, 0.344, 
and 0.375 inch. 

Koppers hot-applied coal tar enamels 
protect initial phases of the project... 
a 55-mile stretch from Donaldson, La., 
to Liberty, Miss., and a 90-mile section 
from Vienna, Ill., to the northern ter- 
minal at Pakota, III. 

The high water resistance of Bitu- 
mastic* enamels is due basically to the 
strength and chemical stability of the 
benzene ring, the molecular building 


are also chemically inert to the corro- 
sive attack of soil chemicals. 

Service records on other lines show 
that coal tar coatings and normal 
cathodic protection are the most effec- 
tive corrosion protection for steel. And 
coal tar coatings are less expensive 
over the long run, because they last 
longer than other materials. Check the 

coupon for more information 

YX about Koppers complete 

À `s line of coatings for corro- 
N "^w. Sion protection. 


block of coal tar from which these coat- AX 


ings are made. The coal tar molecules 


Earl F. Bennett, Mgr., Architectural Sales 
Koppers Company, Inc. 

Room 1327, Koppers Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 


Please send me additional information about the products | have checked: 


O Fire-retardant Cedar shakes O Laminated wood beams 
and shingles and arches 
O Coaltar pitch © Waterproofing O Pipeline enamels 
D) Dampproofing 
O Roofing 


Construction Materials 


Architectural and 


O Other (Please Specify) 


KOPPERS 
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COMPARE 


THE 990 SERIES 


DOR-O-MATIC 


PANIC 
EXIT DEVICE 


One look inside the 990 Dor-O-Matic concealed exit 
device tells you there is no comparison. Designed and 
engineered by experts over the years the 990 has safety 
and operating features found in no other exit device. 
It is easy to install, rugged and dependable to give 
years of sure, positive performance with a minimum of 
maintenance. Look at the features carefully. You'll de- 
cide for the Dor-O-Matic 990 Series without a doubt. 
Available in most standard and hard coat finishes. 


Write for complete specifications and prices. 


DOR-O-MATIC 


Division of Republic Industries, Inc. 


7352 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60656 


England: Dor-O-Matic G.B. Ltd., Field Mills, Leeds Road, Huddersfield pt is 


Canada: Dor-O-Matic of Canada 
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Surface applied strike -no 
unsightly cut-out in frame. 


Patented non-friction top latch. 


1 LLL Miistment-top rod. 


T 

i Concealed mounting of active and inac- 
put cases—reducing installation time. 
P > Quiet—no metal to metal contact in 


cases, rods and traveler-reducing noise. 


=> 


Key function performed by patented 
rack and pinion. Dog device by cylinder 
key if desired. Dog device by dogging 
key under arm if desired. 


13 


Panic bar fabricated so it may be eas- 
ily cut to proper length at job site. 


N 

. x Non-handed. 
Clearance begi x 

tween arms and : : 

cases when arm 

is depressed, to 

prevent injury. 


» 
n 


Under-atm positive dogging 
active and inactive cases. 


Adjustment—bottom rod. 
Anti-rattle spring. 


Free floating bottom latch. 


Bottom rod latch available in place of 
bottom pullman latch which is stand- 
ard. They are interchangeable. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SOUND by 


THE DX SERIES 


All-Silicon Solid-State 
Professional Amplifiers 


a 


DX250 
250-325 Watts 


Dynamic | Zero Defect 
Excellence | Parameters 


; DX125 
125-165 Watts 


Where high power amplification is 
needed for industrial or commercial 
applications...where dynamic and 
faithful reproduction is a requirement 
...where unfailing, continuous per- 
formance is imperative...today's 
logical choice is à RAULAND DX 
Series Amplifier... 


with the exclusive 


5-YEAR WARRANTY 
and individually registered 
Certificate of Performance 


ask for 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


For detailed specifications of the 
RAULAND DX Series Professional 
Amplifiers, write us on your letterhead. 
We specialize in working with archi- 
tects and consulting engineers. Write 
today for full information. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-L Addison St., Chicago, Ili. 60618 
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sent to the larger offices and a 
“scientifically selected” sample of 
smaller firms (having employees). 

Data for architectural and engi- 
neering firms will be published in 
a separate report containing sum- 
mary information for the US as a 
whole, for the states and for stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas, 
the bureau said. 

The census will provide firms 
with a composite picture of the 
profession, reported the bureau, 
adding that “statistical totals de- 
rived from the census will be used 
extensively by decision makers in 
the architectural and engineering 
fields, and by researchers and offi- 
cials at all levels of government 
and business.” 


Steve Oles’ Drawing Wins 
Prize for Best Rendering 


The Architectural League of New 
York has awarded its annual Birch 
Burdette Long Memorial Prize for 
Architectural Rendering to Paul 
Stevenson (Steve) Oles Jr. 

Oles’ pencil drawing of a theater 
in the round of his own design, won 
him the jury-awarded prize. 

The prize is given for “excellence 
in composition, facility in tech- 
nique, and expression of the char- 
acter of the design illustrated." 

Oles received a Bachelor of Ar- 
chitecture degree from Texas Tech- 
nological College in 1960 and a 
Master of Architecture degree from 
Yale University in 1963. 

A Watertown, Mass., resident, 
he is with Edward Diehl Associates. 


E 


Pencil drawing of a theater in the round designed by the award winner. 


New Venture Will Focus 
On Low-Cost Housing; 
Klutznick Is Chairman 


With its chairman, Philip M. 
Klutznick, declaring that private 
enterprise must "do things that are 
not profitable if we expect to save 
the core of society," a new Chicago- 
based firm has been organized 
through the consolidation of four 
major realty and investment com- 
panies to emphasize housing for 
low-income farnilies. 

Urban Investment and Develop- 
ment Co., which Klutznick called 
"one of the nation's largest firms 
of its kind," was formed through 
the purchase of Old Orchard Busi- 
ness District; Oakbrook Terrace, 
Inc.; Inland Construction Co.; KLC 
Venture, Ltd.; and its homebuilding 
division, United Development Co. 

Klutznick, a contributor to the 
January 1967 AIA JOURNAL de- 
voted to housing, headed the com- 
pany that produced Park Forest, 
winner of an AIA postwar award 
for best community development 
in Illinois and surrounding area. 

A former commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
in the Roosevelt Administration, 
the UIDC chairman also served by 
appointment of President Kennedy 
as US representative to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, holding the rank 
of ambassador. 

Among UIDC’s seven directors 
is Jerrold Loebl, partner in the 
Chicago architectural firm of Loebl 
Schlossman Bennett & Dart. Klutz- 
nick made it clear that Loebl is 
serving on the board as would any 

Continued on page 38 


Put : Eu 


pharmacy 


o parking under 


You know your local business district is ugly. 


‘You know it will stay that way (or get worse) as 
long as the property-owners think about only one building 


at a time. 


You know you could help make whole neighborhoods 
attractive and livable and profitable. 


But you need a plan of action. 


This booklet 
tells how to get 
started. 


It shows how architects can 
spearhead a special project 


called "Urban Projection" ... a unique 


program that gets things moving by 
adding the dimension of coordinated 
design to a community's existing 
master plan. 

The entire plan is based upon 
the premise that employing the 
"profit potential" makes "Progress" 
happen faster. Realistically speaking, 
very few community projects succeed 
when there is no potential for profit 
involved ...no matter how beautiful 
or practical the undertakings are. 

So the Urban Projection concept 
was designed by the Western Wood 
Products Association to eliminate 
that stumbling block. It employs the 


profit incentive and a coordinated plan 
of action involving local architects, 
businessmen, civic groups and public 
officials. In this manner—by showing the 
entire community how they will all 
benefit from a properly co-ordinated 
Urban Projection Program—the 
profit incentive actually helps 
communities develop sensibly and 
reduces the probabilities of slum, 
tenements and ghetto areas. 
You can help shape your community's 
Circle 299 on information card 


future. Our new "Urban Projection" 
booklet shows you how. Send this coupon 
for your free copy. 


i 


(A) Western Wood Products 
we Association 
Dept. AIA-568, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 97204 


Please send me your new WWPA "'Urban Projection'* 
booklet. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City State Zip 
Western Woods include knotty ond clear grades of Douglas Fu, Ponderesa Pine 
Western Red Cedar, incense Cedar, Western Hemlock, White Fir, Engelmann Spruce, 
Western Lorch, Lodaepole Pine, Idaho Wh:te Pinc, ond Sugar Pine. 
One of a series presented by members of the Forest Products Promotion Council 
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other individual and that his firm 
has no organizational tie with 
UIDC. 

Klutznick told a Chicago press 
conference that “I believe our 
country has entered a new era 
which maintains that, as part of 
our national purpose, the uneco- 
nomic market must not go un- 
treated.” 

Offers Management Services: 
UIDC is prepared to engage in 
national-private partnerships, he 
explained, adding that the firm 


will handle entire programs in- 
cluding community facilities. “It 
is not enough to build low-cost 
housing; we must also offer man- 
agement services." 

At the same time, UIDC will 
continue a program of diversified 
realty ventures, Klutznick ex- 
plained. The new firm owns three 
large shopping centers, all in the 
Chicago area — Old Orchard, Oak- 
brook Center and River Oaks. 

While UIDC will pay special at- 
tention to Chicago potentials, it is 
at present examining expansion of 
its activities in other cities and 


Rosewood is one of the many beautiful 
mMarfite 


panels now avaijlablk 
in low flame-spread ráti 


6806 


Marlite Fire-Test panels: 


fire-retardant 


and beautiful, too. 


Why sacrifice beauty to get fire pro- 
tection? New Marlite Fire-Test Panels 
pass. ASTM E84-61 Tunnel Tests—stil! 
satisfy your client's good taste. Choose 
from three flame-spread ratings: O to 
25, 26 to 50 and 51 to 75. 

Other Marlite advantages: Fire-Test 
Panels go up fast, need no finishing. 
Soilproof, wash-and-wear finish stays 


like new for years—even in heavy traf- 
fic areas. 

See Marlite's complete line of Fire- 
Test Panels in Sweet's File or write 
Marlite Division of Masonite Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 560, Dover, Ohio 44622. 


M Marlite 


Men  Plastic-finished paneling 


CORPORATION 
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currently has two projects under 
development in the West. 

Montbello, a 3,000-acre city- 
within-a-city in Denver, is expected 
to have a population of 50,000 
within the next 10 years. Also un- 
derway is University Village in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Construction will begin soon on 
Lakeview Towers, a 500-unit, twin- 
tower apartment complex in Chi- 
cago's uptown renewal area. 

A Fruitless Exercise: As for re- 
habilitation, Klutznick admitted 
that UIDC directors are not con- 
vinced they know how to do the 
kind of job they believe is neces- 
sary. “Isolated rehab," he de- 
clared, “is a fruitless exercise that 
converts itself into a painted-up 
slum months later." 

Asked for his views on prefabri- 
cation, Klutznick called the process 
"an art to attack the wall, which 
is only a small part of the total 
cost.” He added that product- 
oriented research will be more ef- 
fective in terms of amenities rather 
than costs. 

Klutznick will have occasion to 
draw on UIDC's early experiences 
when he addresses the Fourth 
Triennial Congress on the Inter- 
national Council for Building Re- 
search and Documentation in 
Washington, D.C., in October. His 
subject: "Housing for a Market." 


‘Hidden’ Lines Are Erased 
From Computer Graphics 


The "hidden line" problem in 
computer graphics reportedly has 
been solved. 

The problem was to eliminate 
lines not visible from a specified 
vantage point in programming a 
computer to generate perspective 
drawings of three -dimensional 
objects. 

Worked out by a graduate stu- 
dent in electrical engineering at 
New York University's School of 
Engineering and Science, the solu- 
tion is said to be an efficient proce- 
dure that enables a computer in 
just seconds to generate line draw- 
ings of any polyhedron with the 
"hidden lines" either deleted or 
shown by dashes. 

The author of the mathematical 
solution is Phillipe Loutrel of Paris. 
His work, said his adviser, Prof. 
Herbert Freeman, constitutes a 
"major" and "elegant" improve- 
ment over earlier procedures that 
rely more on “brute force." 

"I don't expect much improve- 
ment on Mr. Loutrel's technique 
for some time to come," Freeman 
said. Continued on page 40 


How to be alonein 
a crowd. 


Just before that English mid-term, trig final, or any time the 
situation calls for “booking it", a student studies best when 
he’s alone. But around test time, libraries and study lounges 
are mighty popular and crowds form fast. That’s where the 
American Seating Study Carrel comes in—to shut out 
noises and distractions. Why American Seating? The big 
plus is flexibility. Name the study situation — then arrange 
our Study Carrels to fit it. 

There’s more: an attractive Amerex® side and front 
panel and a durable, easily cleaned Corktone Amerex 
writing surface. The offset pedestal standards let a student 
slide in and out with ease, and give him more leg room 
once he’s seated. Carrels are available in a variety of models 
and may be equipped for communication with electronic 
resource centers. 

Help students get out of the crowd with our easily 
installed Study Carrels. Talk to your American Seating 
educational equipment specialist or write to Department 
Al-658-A, American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 


AMERICAN | 


& SEATING 
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ANNOUNCING 


NEW 


UTHANE HTF-200 
INSULATION 


| Upjohn | x w higher 


a new higher 

temperature’ low 
K-factor' rigid urethane type foam. 
Tested and listed by Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, Inc. for fire hazard classifi- 
cation * Meets most Class || or B 
building codes * It will give you ex- 
tended temperature ratings and allow 
you to meet more applications. 


BS us HTF-200 


RIGID INSULATION BOARD 


Wi 


FOR: 
INDUSTRIAL INSULATION, 
TRANSPORTING 
DUAL TEMPERATURE LIQUIDS, 
CODE APPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL, 
LOW PRESSURE STEAM. 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES INCORPORATED 
Fire Hazard Classification 


Thickness 


Flame 
Spread 

Fuel 
Contributed 
Smoke 
Developed 


iPreliminary experiments indicate a maximum use 
temperature of 400°F.: long-duration high tempera- 
ture use studies not yet completed. 

*K-factor of 0.12 to 0.14 

(BTU/hrs. /sq.ft./ ^F. /in.) at 75°F. 


EE | Upjohn | 


chemicals plastics research 


CPR DIVISION 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY 


555 Alaska Avenue, Torrance, California 90503 
(213) 320-3550 


[] Please send me literature on CPR Insulation. 


[] Please have local Franchise Applicator, Fabricator, 
or CPR Sales Engineer call on me. 


name, position 


company 


address 
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Until Loutrel’s development, the 
drawings of architects, engineers 
and designers using computer 
graphics to visualize, alter and 
manipulate perspectives have been 
cluttered and confused by lines 
representing “hidden” back edges 
that should not be seen. 


Litter Scheme Would Inter 
Auto Bodies in Concrete 


A concrete building block with 
a core of compressed metal? Bet- 
ter? Cheaper? 

Not the point. The blocks were 
developed as a solution to the 
junked auto problem. 

Under the Solid Disposal Act of 
1965, the US Bureau of Mines 
awarded a contract to Korblock 
Corp., Hornell, N. Y., engineering 
firm, to build prototype blocks 
and test them on Lehigh Univer- 
sity's seven-story tension-com- 
pression machine. 

Announcements of the results 
were made by both the bureau 
and the university. Neither made 
any price comparison with ordi- 
nary blocks. Both said the metal- 
core blocks are "about as strong" 
as solid masonry, and both laid 
the emphasis on riddance of 
junked car bodies although they 
did take note of weight and insu- 
lation advantages. 

The project represents one of 
several approaches taken by the 
bureau toward solving the scrap 
car litter. 

To produce the blocks, car bod- 
ies are burned to rid them of flam- 
mable material such as upholstery. 
The remaining scrap metal is cut 
into sections, compressed, and en- 
cased on all sides with 2 inches 
of concrete which is steam-cured, 
using the heat from the burning 
process. The scrap metal accounts 
for more than half the volume of 
the block. 

Korblock said that several build- 
ers have indicated an interest in 
the scrap-cored units and that 
plans are underway for a pilot 
plant to produce the blocks. 


Only Workable Laboratory 
Held to Be the City Itself 


Today's urban problems urgent- 
ly need innovative solutions—and 
the only workable laboratory for 
testing new solutions is the city 
itself. 

So said a trio of specialists in 


urban affairs at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
held last December in New York. 

Drs. W. L. Garrison, E. N. 
Thomas and Joseph Schofer—all 
on the staff of the Center for Ur- 
ban Studies of the University of 
Illinois (Chicago Circle)— prepared 
the arguments; Schofer presented 
them to the AAAS. 

Referring to the process of cre- 
ating a city as "settlement systems 
development," Schofer said that 
improved transportation and com- 
munications systems have speeded 
up the adoption of problem solv- 
ing techniques, but that the tradi- 
tional techniques are not necessar- 
ily the best ones. As a result, all 
planned communities are getting to 
be pretty much alike, and they 
don't always turn out as well as 
they should. 

Rejecting the modeling and sim- 
ulation techniques used by plan- 
ners to predict the effects of al- 
ternative solutions, Schofer said 
that such models generally fail to 
take into account public reaction 
to urban changes. 

“Using models to predict the im- 
pact of radically-different projects 
is risky," he explained. "It requires 
extrapolation beyond our current 
knowledge of behavior patterns." 

Schofer admitted that the recom- 
mended approach—experimenting 
with solutions in an actual urban 
environment—has its own risks. 
“At first it may seem to be a gam- 
bler’s approach,” he said, "because 
in any experimental endeavor you 
must accept the risk of failure. We 
must remember that the risks are 
considerable in not developing in- 
novative systems which might re- 
sult in significant improvements in 
the quality of urban life in the fu- 
ture. The potential payoffs may far 
outweigh the risks of an experi- 
mental program.” 


Pittsburgh Architects Give 
Free Restoration Counsel 


The Pittsburgh Chapter AIA is 
giving free counseling service to 
shopkeepers and residents of two 
Pittsburgh areas at the request of 
the city’s History and Landmarks 
Foundation. 

The foundation is developing 
renewal-through-restoration pro- 
grams in the two areas, the Central 
North Side and the South Side. 

On the North Side, it has charted 
out a historic restoration district 
and is, under a Sarah Mellon Scaife 

Continued on page 42 


ntron picks up just 
as much day-to-day soil as 
any other carpet fiber. 
But your clients 
will never believe it. 


“Antron” fiber balances light to look clean. 


“Antron” is the surprising new fiber from Du Pont 
that keeps its new look longer—and keeps the appear- 
ance level of the busiest buildings at their highest. 

Even light colors look clean longer, because Antron* 
nylon minimizes the appearance of soil. Some carpet 
fibers are transparent, so you see not only the dirt on the 
side facing you, but the dirt on the opposite side is mag- 
nified. “Antron” is different. It is specially structured 
to be opaque. It controls absorbed, reflected and trans- 
mitted light to minimize the appearance of soil. 

And “Antron” is remarkably durable. It resists 
crushing, pilling and fuzzing and is easy to clean. 
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When you combine all these benefits, your clients 
end up with carpets that need less frequent cleaning and 
keep their new look longer. Carpets with pile of *Antron" 
deliver a long term saving. And that’s something you 
will believe! 

“Antron” is the optimal carpet fiber for high traffic 
areas and is available in a wide variety of contract styles 
from leading mills. Ask MAGEE about “Chequer.” 

For a free brochure on “Antron” (and Du Pont’s 
other contract fibers) write: Contract Carpet Specialist, 
Du Pont Company, 308 East Lancaster Avenue, Wynne- 
wood, Pa. 19096. 


GU POND ANTRON' 
NYLON CARPET FIBER 


REG. U.S PAT OFF. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
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gives you 
MORE 
than Quality 


Pool 
Products 


Each year more and more archi- 
tects have discovered that Paragon 
is more than a prime source of 
quality pool products. Whether you 
design commercial, institutional or 
residential pools, our expert engi- 
neering staff can make practical 
suggestions for application consist- 
ent with fresh, new ideas that con- 
stitute the modern pool facility. As 
innovators and manufacturers of 
hundreds of quality pool products, 
we stand ready to supply you with 
specific engineering data, specifica- 
tion sheets, and scale drawings. 
And we'll even develop custom fab- 
rications! 


Obviously, this broad sefvice can 
make a meaningful difference at 
your drawing board — and at the 
construction site. Just drop us a 
note and check our 1968 Sweet's 
Architectural Catalog File insert 
36c/PAR. It can be an excellent 
reference source. Additional copies 
available on request. 


L BRLALI E Ng D DI Eg. 
Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc. | 
Dept. AIA 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


Mfrs. of Quality Pool Products i 


Please send me a copy of Sweet's 
M. arch. Catalog File 36c/PAR. | 
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Foundation grant, which estab- 
lished a revolving fund for restora- 
tion, buying and restoring housing 
of architectural value. 

On the South Side, the Land- 
marks group has developed a com- 
prehensive renewal program for 
the area between 10th and 28th 
Streets. It is working closely with 
the South Side Chamber of Com- 
merce and the city’s department of 
planning. 

The North Side restoration activ- 
ity is being extended through the 
newly formed North Side Housing 
Improvement Group and the local 
AIA Chapter. Anyone living in the 
area who wants to refurbish his 
house can obtain free architectural 
counseling. 

The South Side area consists of 
hundreds of small houses of high 
architectural quality — dating from 
1860 to 1900 — along with an 18- 
block business district. The busi- 
ness area is said to have a restora- 
tion potential as a late 19th century 
shopping setting. 

The chapter said it joined in both 
programs in order to give architec- 
tural knowledge and authority to 
the undertakings. 

Architects from the chapter vol- 
unteer to meet with property own- 
ers and offer verbal advice about 
the architectural character of their 
buildings and how this can be re- 
stored and enhanced. If working 
drawings are required, the chapter 
gives the owner a list of architects 
from which to make a selection for 
professional service on a fee basis. 

"Architects must get into this 
kind of work," said the chapter's 
president, Louis F. Valentour Jr. 
Valentour himself has taken on a 
full block of commercial frontage. 

The chapters Public Service 
Committee chairman, G. Thomas 
Williams, said the Pittsburgh archi- 
tects are finding the work "'differ- 
ent, stimulating and rewarding." 


Builder Gerholz Selected 
For Fitzpatrick Award 


Robert P. Gerholz, president of 
Gerholz Community Homes, Inc., 
of Flint, Mich., has been named the 
1968 F. Stuart Fitzpatrick Memorial 
Award recipient. 

The award is given for individual 
national achievement in the uni- 
fication of the construction indus- 
try. Leon Chatelain Jr., FAIA, a 
past president of the AIA, was last 
year's recipient. 

The award was established in 


1960 in memory of F. Stuart Fitz- 
patrick who, as manager of the 
Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department of the US Cham- 
ber of Commerce, worked toward 
giving the construction industry a 
unified and strong voice. 
Gerholz is a past president of 
the national Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of 
Home Builders and the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 
The award is sponsored by five 
organizations: The American In- 
stitute of Architects; Associated 
General Contractors of America; 
National Association of Home 
Builders; Producers’ Council, Inc.; 
and Building Research Institute. 


Index to Design Articles 
Of 1967 Now Available 


The Architectural Index, a guide 
to articles carried by the AIA 
JOURNAL and eight other publica- 
tions during 1967, is now available. 

The publications cover archi- 
tecture, engineering, homebuilding, 
interiors and landscape topics. En- 
tries are cross-indexed under loca- 
tion, general building type and 
architect or designer. 

Copies of the 1967 Index are 
available from its editor-publisher, 
Ervin J. Bell, AIA, P. O. Box 2399, 
Norman, Okla. 73069, at $6 a copy. 
Back issues for 1965 and 1966 are 
also available at $6 each. 


Defunct Service Stations 
To Be Razed by Oil Firm 


The American Oil Co. says that 
when it gives up on a service sta- 
tion that station will come down. 

Unless, said William H. Miller of 
Chicago, a company vice president, 
another use for the building is 
found that is "acceptable and pleas- 
ing to the neighborhood." 

Where facilities are leased from 
other landlords, negotiations will 
be undertaken as soon as possible 
to provide for company disposal of 
buildings and other improvements 
when the lease is terminated. 

"We recognize that a program 
of tearing down buildings, remov- 
ing pumps and pump islands, and 
in some cases ripping out drive- 
ways, is going to cost a good deal 
of money," Miller said. "But we 
believe that in the long run—and 
not too long a run, at that—the 
benefits of improved image and 
greater respect will mean greater 
opportunities for us." 

Continued on page 48 
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Congregation Replaces Original 
Chapel With All-Electric Church 
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THE CASE —when the congregation of Baker's 
Methodist Chapel at Abingdon, Virginia, outgrew 
the building that had served it for over 100 years, 
Beeson & Beeson, architectural and engineering 
firm of Abingdon, Virginia, and Johnson City, 
Tennessee, was asked to select a site and design 
a new church plant for 200 adults and 100 Sunday 
school pupils. The congregation also requested a 
modern heating system that would be economical 
to own and operate and simple to maintain. 


THE HISTORY — architect Charles R. Day's 
choice of site on RFD 2 proved so appealing the 
congregation adopted a new name— Pleasant View 
Methodist Church—for the distinctive building 
opened in January, 1963. Constructed of off-white 
brick trimmed with dark wood, the new chapel has 
a steeply pitched white asphalt shingle roof and 
slender belfry. Colored glass graces the nave and 
chancel. The narthex extends 55 feet from the 


SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR DETAIL INFORMATION b 


main entrance to the chapel. 

The slope of the building site places about three- 
quarters of the 41 ft by 50 ft fellowship hall and 
adjoining kitchen and storage rooms underground. 
The classrooms, pastor's study and fellowship hall 
all have separate entrances. 

A feasibility study by Beeson & Beeson favored 
electric heat over a central flame-fuel system be- 
cause of lower construction costs (no boiler room, 
less space for equipment); esthetic design advan- 
tages (no protruding chimneys or flues); and re- 
duced maintenance (the all-electric system re- 
quires no operating attendant, even though the 
building is used intermittently). 

In the nave and chancel only, both heating and 
cooling are provided by self-contained, through- 
the-wall units. The classroom wing, fellowship hall 
and pastor's study are heated by electric cabinet 
convectors. Recessed fan-type heating units are 


wall-mounted near entrances and in the hallway. 
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CATEGORY OF STRUCTURE: 
Religious—Church and Sunday School 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 

Area: 11,500 sq ft 

Volume: 130,000 cu ft 

Number of floors: one and a partial basement 

Number of occupants: 300 

Number of rooms: 14 

Types of rooms: nave, fellowship hall, pastor's 
study, choir room, narthex, nine classrooms 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS: 

Glass: single 

Exterior walls: 4" face brick, 1" cavity, 8" con- 
crete block with masonry fill. U-factor: 0.15 

Roof or ceilings: asphalt shingles on 3" wood 
deck; built-up roof on concrete deck. U-fac- 
tor: 0.18 (avg.) 

Floors: concrete, perimeter insulation 

Gross exposed wall area: 4,485 sq ft 

Glass area: 1,260 sq ft 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN CONDITIONS: 

Heating: 

Heat loss Btuh: 422,000 

Normal degree days: 4,700 

Ventilation requirements: 2,000 cfm 

Design conditions: O*F outdoors; 75F indoors 

Cooling: (nave and chancel only) 

Heat gain Btuh: 162,000 

Ventilation requirements: 2,000 cfm 

Design conditions: 95F dbt, 78F wbt outdoors; 
80F, 50% rh indoors 


LIGHTING: 

Levels in footcandles: 30-70 

Levels in watts/ sq ft: 1-3 

Type: fluorescent and incandescent 


HEATING AND COOLING SYSTEM: 

The nave and chancel are conditioned through- 
out the year by through-the-wall electric heating- 
cooling units. Cabinet convectors are used in 
the classrooms, study and fellowship hall and 
recessed fan-type heating units are wall mounted 
near the entrances and in the hall. 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE: 


Type: overhead 
Voltage: 120/240v,3 phase, 4 wire 
Metering: secondary 


CONNECTED LOADS: 
Heating & Cooling (12 tons) 166 kw 


Lighting (Incl. Floodlights) 40 kw 

Water Heating 9 kw 

Cooking 18 kw 

Other 10 kw 

TOTAL 243 kw 

INSTALLED COST:* 

General Work $ 83,896 $7 .29/sq ft 
Plumbing 5,728 .49/ sq ft 
Electrical 11,657 1.01/sq ft 
Heating & Cooling 6,700 .58/ sq ft 
TOTALS $107,981 $9.37/sq ft 


*Building was completed 1/63 
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HOURS AND METHODS OF OPERATION: 

The building is occupied approximately 5 hours 
on Sundays, daily by the pastor, and about three 
hours per week for choir practice and evening 
meetings. 


OPERATING COST: 

Period: 1/6/67 to 1/8/68 
Actual degree days: 4814 
Actual kwh: 56,844* 

Actual amount: $850.86* 
Avg. cost per kwh: 1.5 cents* 
*For total electrical usage 


Billing Degree 
Date Days Demand kwh Amount 
2/6/67 1133 160 11,280 $159.36 
3/7/67 603 70 5,880 91.20 
4/5/67 404 40 3,600 57.00 
5/8/67 155 40 2,760 44.40 
6/6/67 163 15 720 13.80 
7/7/67 34 15 720 13.80 
8/8/67 13 15 720 13.80 
9/7/67 18 15 684 15.42 
10/9/67 75 40 2,040 33.60 
11/7/67 232 70 5,400 84.00 
12/7/67 690 120 7,600 139.20 
1/8/68 1294 160 13,440 185.28 
TOTALS 4814 56,844 $850.86 
FEATURES: 


Church heating and cooling is controlled by a 
seven-day program clock which operates in con- 
junction with built-in thermostats and relays in 
each heating unit. Wintertime set-back tempera- 
ture during unoccupied periods is 55F. Bypass 
relays permit the heating of any selected area at 
any time. 


REASONS FOR INSTALLING ELECTRIC HEAT: 

The first cost of the electric system was lower 
than that of a central flame-fuel system with the 
same degree of control flexibility. Additional 
features of the electric system that favored its 
selection were: safety, cleanliness, simplicity of 
operation, and its characteristic low mainte- 
nance. 


PERSONNEL: 

Owner: Pleasant View Methodist Church 
Architects and Engineers: Beeson & Beeson 
General Contractor: Johnson Brothers 
Electrical Contractor: O. M. Kelly 

Utility: Appalachian Power Company 


PREPARED BY: 
James M. Cole, Power Sales Engineer, Appala- 
chian Power Company. 


VERIFIED BY: 


TAT N 


Charles R. Day, Architect 


NOTICE: This is one of a series of case histories of buildings in all structural categories. If you are an architect or 
consulting engineer; an architectural or engineering student; an educator; a government employee in the structural 
field; a builder or owner, you may receive the complete series free by filling out the strip coupon at the left and 
mailing it to EHA. If you are not in one of the above categories, you may receive the series at nominal cost. 


ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, INC. 437 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


The 

Sturgis 1700 

gives an executive the 
backing he needs... 


However, its price 
is low enough 
that just about anybody 
can get one. 


What sd 

world 
comings 
to 
? 


For complete details about the 

Sturgis 1700 line chair, write Department Al, 
The Sturgis Company; 

Sturgis, Michigan 49091. 
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Total color choice 


Never before so many! 68 new solids... 
a totally new collection for soft and subtle, 
bold and bright ideas. 


New solid colors...in the new suede finish...go with our patterns and each 
other, beautifully. As never before you can design color schemes in 
laminate, in depth, with confidence. 

Go ahead! Be a schemer with, for example, 11 yellows or 15 

neutrals. Somewhere there’s a shade that’s just right. 

Samples are yours for the asking from your Formica 

representative. Or write for a free chart of all 68 exciting new colors. 


Send for your free color chart today! | =e SPEM 
| eee: © 
O 9 


There are other brands of 


laminated plastic but only one 


Leadership 
by design 


Formica Corporation » Cincinnati, Ohio 45232, subsidiary of 


FORMICA 


BRAND 


laminated plastic 


ance specified |...and applied 


... you can forget moisture problems 


with Premoulded ffembrane 
VAPOR SEAL with Aosmatic Lore 


TRADEMARK 


Functionally effective for the life of the building, this vapor seal maintains 
its Water Vapor Transmission rating of 0.003 grains/hr./sq. ft.—stopping 
the vicious cycle of vapor movement that damages otherwise sound struc- 
tures. It’s rugged yet flexible — will not deteriorate or rot—is easy and 
economical to install—on tamped grade or sub-grade vertically — 
reducing maintenance, adding comfort—expanding and con- 
tracting with concrete without breaking bond. Permanently 
blocks every entrance through which moisture originating 
in the site could enter the structure. 


PREMOULDED MEMBRANE with PLASMATIC 
CORE provides a build-up of seven elements in a 
single sheet. The exclusive PLASMATIC CORE con- 
sisting of two layers of specially formulated pure 
blown asphalt between which is suspended a scien- 
tifically formulated PVC sheeting offering superior 
flexibility and tensile strength. The PLASMATIC 
CORE is then sandwiched between super-saturated 
felt liners, and an additional asphalt weather coat is 
applied during manufacture. 


For complete information request 
Catalog No. 756. 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


15 KIMBALL STREET -° ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 


W. R. Meadows of Canada, Ltd. 
130 Toryork Drive 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 


W. R. Meadows of Georgia, Inc. 
4765 Frederick Drive, N.W. 


Atlanta, Georgia 30336 


W. R. MEADOWS 
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Miller in recent speeches to oil 
industry groups has called for a 
solution to the industrywide prob- 
lem of “the profusion of aban- 
doned, boarded-up, eyesore sta- 
tions.” 


Princeton Has Campuswide 
Council on Urban Studies 


Princeton University has estab- 
lished a universitywide Council 
on Urban Studies which will serve 
as a coordinating body on urban 
problems common to many disci- 
plines. 

The council is to draw on di- 
versified research in the social 
sciences, public affairs, engineer- 
ing, architecture and planning. 

Immediate responsibilities of the 
council are to foster and coordi- 
nate the graduate teaching and 
research activities of the schools 
and departments concerned with 
urban studies, making recommen- 
dations on policies and priorities; 
prepare and submit to the faculty 
a proposal for the development 
and operation of an undergraduate 
urban studies program; recom- 
mend policy regarding Princeton’s 
collaboration with other institu- 
tions on urban studies, and its 
work on urgent urban problems of 
communities within New Jersey. 

The university some time ago 
established within its School of 
Architecture a Research Center for 
Urban and Environmental Planning 
which is designed to develop inter- 
disciplinary approaches to “real 
world” problems in urban affairs. 

The formation of the council was 
seen as further broadening of the 
interdisciplinary effort. 


Necrology 


WILLIAM SAMUEL ALLEN 
Little Rock, Ark. 

E. LEO CALLAHAN 
Inglewood, Calif. 

CHARLES WEARN CONNELLY 
Charlotte, N. C. 

RUSSELL ROBERT HIBBS 
Wichita, Kan. 

LEO PAUL PROVOST 
Manchester, N. H. 

STANLEY K. WALBORN 
Kingston, Pa. 

A. ARNOLD WEATHERFORD 
Dallas, Tex. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS 
Boston, Mass. 


Members Emeritus 


CHARLES R. STRONG 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Imaginative masonry. 


colored units + 
colored mortar = 
colorful walls. 


MADE POSSIBLE WITH QUALITY MEDUSA 
CUSTOM COLOR MASONRY CEMENTS 


Send for a full color brochure... P. O. Box 5668 Cleveland, Ohio 44101 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


White and Gray Portland Cements * White, Gray and Custom Color Masonry Cements * “CR-85 Series"9 ChemComp® Cement 
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SILENT 


Yes, anyway you look at it...economy or function... 
GJ door control hardware is a favorite in hospitals every- 
where. Whether it’s door stopping, door holding, or 
cushioning the stop, you can always depend on the silent 
function of GJ products... year after year... reducing 


the cost of maintenance to a minimum. 

: Jm f f EY 

_— er MEg p f i 
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4422 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVE. /CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60640 = 
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Only Haws has Ble nd 


precast stone drinking 


fountains—in five O n e 


colors to match your 

ideas. Ask your 8 

Haws representative W th 
to show you a I 

color sample kit 


and specifications your 


today, or write: 
Haws Drinking 


Faucet Company, next 


1441 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, California : d 
94710 1 e a 


Model 90-C at right, 50-C below, available in all 
five colors. Ask about Haws remote chillers for 
hidden cold-water source. 


drinking fountains and faucets, emergency decontamination 
units and water coolers 


Smoke Onyx Silvertone Gray 
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Terra Cotta Beige 


Laurel Green 


Antique White 
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deEsIGN 
IDEAS IN OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


STYLEVUE 


Scale: “=T 


DA peser x. paraa wire STYLAIRE STYLAIRE TWIN 


Scale: 1/4"—1' Scale: 1/4"—1' 


MIDNIGHT GREEN — TEXTURED ALUMINUM è SUNSET RED CHOOSE FROM A GALAXY OF COLORS 
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CGRACIOUSNESS 


of Curved Lines... 


STYLED MERCURY LUMINAIRES 
HIGH AND MEDIUM ILLUMINATION 


To give your design creations an added touch of 
gracious beauty, McGraw-Edison offers the elegant 
simplicity of STYLED MERCURY outdoor lighting. 
Here, in the curving symmetry of this dramatic 
line, you'll find an extra measure of freedom in 
expressive design. 

Along with beauty and style, there’s optimum 
light efficiency. Each quality built unit has been 
engineered to provide lighting as you want it... 


without glare and wasted light. You get economy, 
too, with low-cost installation, and negligible 
maintenance. 

Complete McGraw-Edison outdoor lighting line 
includes all necessary coordinating components 
. . . poles, brackets, ballasts, and control equip- 
ment. Service and technical assistance through 
your Authorized M-E Distributor backed by 
McGraw-Edison Field Engineers. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


250 to 4000 watts mercury per pole top including metal additive 
and ceramic discharge lamps; all popular voltages; full line of 
area and roadway IES lighting patterns; mounting heights 25 to 
50 feet. 

For more technical information see Bulletin 67040. 


LIGHTING IDEA BOOK AVAILABLE 


For your assistance, McGraw-Edison offers a helpful book this lighting into your building design with complete free- 
entitled “An Idea Book Of Outdoor Lighting Designs.” dom of expression. Get your copy free from your local M-E 
This planning guide contains specification details, applica- Distributor or write McGraw-Edison Power Systems Divi- 
tion and layout information on our complete outdoor sion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


lighting line; provides suggestions on ways to incorporate 


DUO-DYAD STYLAIRE DYAD STYLESHIELD 


Scale: 1/4”-—1' Scale: 1/4"— 1" Scale: 1/4" —1' 
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McGRAW-EDISON rud 


POWER SYSTEMS Division [USES 


: ; UKEE, WISCONSIN 
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LITE THERME 


Z7 S 


e WATER COOLED LUMINAIRES 
e THERMAL LOUVERS 
e INDUCTION BOXES 


interrelate the architectural, structural, elec- 
trical, and mechanical systems as functional 
parts of each other, achieving total integration 
of interior environment and building structure. 
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LITE-THERM FUME 
NON-REFRIGERATED 
HEAT REMOVAL DIALOGUES 
SYSTEM 
AMERICA 

LITE-THERM INDUCTION EVAPORATIVE 
AIR SYSTEM 0% to 70% LIGHTING Loap COOLER 

-Ea 30% AIR CIRCULATED EUROPE 


T OUTSIDE 
oo AIR 


E T | 
| 100% AR | INTERNATIONAL DESIGN CONFERENCE 
TU 30% to 100% AIR 
LOAD 
IN ASPEN 


j» AIR CIRCULATED: 


30% AIR CIRCULATED 
a es ee 


307- LIGHTING LOAD > ALL PRIMARY OUTSIDE AIR 
CONSTANT 7% 
VOLUME — 


CHILLER 30%- LIGHTING LOAD 


See these new products in Booth +438, AIA 
Building Products Exhibit, Memorial Coliseum, 
Portland, Oregon, June 23-26, 1968. 


June 16-22 
For individuals interested in design 
Environmental Systems Corporation and management ; 
Registration: $85; $10 for wives and students 
SUBSIDIARY OF ^ 1 1 
um LITHONIA LIGHTING INCORPORATED Write: International Design Conference 
— BOX A, CONYERS, GEORGIA 30207 P.O. Box 664 D Aspen, Colorado 81611 
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NEW ELECTROPAINTING PUTS TOUGH, UNIFORM 
PROTECTIVE COATING ON LACLEDE JOISTS 


One of the most advanced painting methods available is 
now used to apply a highly durable and uniform pro- 
tective coating on Laclede Open Web Steel Joists. 


The new process, called electropainting, uses the same 
principle employed in electroplating. The positively- 
charged joists, immersed in a bath, attract the negatively 
charged paint particles, which build up on the surface 
of the joists in a tight, dense coating of uniform 
thickness. Thickness of coating is directly proportional 
to the applied voltage, and can be closely controlled 
throughout the painting process. 


The coating applied by this process has many advantages: 


. Coverage is uniform and complete, including sharp 
edges, corners and hard-to-reach nooks and crannies 


. There are no tears, drips, runs or excess paint 


. Excellent weatherability and abrasion resistance are 
obtained 


. Painting is consistent in quality from batch to batch 
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5. Finish coats may be easily applied over the primer 


6. The coated joist has excellent finished product 
appearance 


The electropainting process in a red finish is now stan- 
dard on all shop coated Laclede open web steel joists. 
Specify Laclede electropainted steel joists for your next 
construction job. 


)- 
LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 63101 
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| UNFINISHED BUSINESS | 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 


Milestone for Professional Vitality 


As far as I know, the first pub- 
lished praise of AIA's educational 
research report ("Princeton Re- 
port") was in the March 14 Engi- 
neering News-Record. Editor-engi- 
neer Arthur Fox said, "[the Prince- 
ton Report] is of potentially far 
more importance for the construc- 
tion industry than ‘Goals for En- 
gineering Education.’ ” 

The engineering education study, 
funded by a $300,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation, cov- 
ered all fields of engineering, many 
of which are not concerned with 
construction. 

The Princeton Report is now hav- 
ing wide circulation in educational 
and professional circles, in its origi- 
nal form and in edited versions that 
translate research phraseology into 
layman's language. The Institute's 
leaders devoutly hope that both 
attain "best seller" status of read- 
ership throughout the design pro- 
fessions. 

Already, as this is written, a kind 
of debate has developed around the 
report which I would like sum- 
marily to extinguish as a side issue. 
It goes like this: How come the 
Princeton Report is all about envi- 
ronmental design and the educa- 
tion of professionals in environ- 
mental design? How come the 
words "architect" and "architec- 
ture" are used so sparingly in the 
report? Why would the AIA spon- 
sor such a study? 

One implication is that the AIA 
might have wasted its money on so 
broad a study. 

Far from it! Who is most vigor- 
ously espousing the idea of design 
concept teams? The AIA. Who is 
most energetically analyzing the 
creative process for environment? 
The AIA. Who is in the forefront 
in studying the future of building 
and its multiplying complexities? 
The AIA! This, my fellow archi- 
tects, is leadership with a capital L. 
Leadership by action and example, 
rather than by assertion. Leader- 
ship that will keep architecture 
spelled with a capital A. 

Our concern for the future of the 
profession has expanded into our 
concern for the future of the cre- 
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ative process for environment. Our 
concern for the future, now per- 
meating everything AIA does, be- 
gan with our concern for the future 
of architectural education which 
took tangible form in the Princeton 
Educational Research Project. 

We can look with pride upon the 
result because we permitted it to 
be true research. We selected the 
researchers for their competence, 
gave them a broad directive and 
stood aside to ensure objectivity. 

The result is “a working process 
for change” for professional educa- 
tion that can produce not only a 
more capable breed of architects 
but also their teammates in the de- 
sign disciplines who are indispensi- 
ble in the realization of 21st cen- 
tury physical environment. 

Note the words “professional 
education." Right now—not wait- 
ing for the next generation—we 
have before us a dramatic set of 
developments that are testing our 
concepts of professionalism. With 
the engineers we are fighting a gov- 
ernment agency’s idea to require 
architects and engineers to bid for 
professional contracts. We debate 
the multifaceted potentials in an- 
other agency’s idea for turnkey 
housing projects. An architectural 
firm merges with a diversified cor- 
poration to create a capability for 
total management of large-scale 
projects. 

In England questions are being 
raised about professionalism in 
general and including architectural 
"professionalism" in particular. In 
that nation, outsiders are accusing 
the professional societies of adher- 
ing to outmoded concepts of ethics 
which they first conceived in the 
Victorian era to protect the mem- 
bers of “gentlemen’s clubs" from 
each other and their practice from 
the intrusion of outsiders. 

The AIA Board of Directors is 
keenly aware of all of these things. 
Its members realize that forces for 
change in the socio-economic cli- 
mate of these times cannot be ig- 
nored, wished away nor legislated 
against for the purpose of preserv- 
ing practice as it is today. They 
have boiled down the analysis of 


the creative building process to 
“the 3 D's"—decisions, design, de- 
livery. The last D—delivery— 
raises most of the questions regard- 
ing the architect's participation be- 
cause it encompasses construction, 
which involves contracting. 

Under assignment by the board, 
several of its members are exam- 
ining new concepts of practice 
against classic concepts of ethics. 
The goalis neither compromise nor 
accommodation. 

There is no intent to sacrifice or 
water down professionalism. Rath- 
er the objective is to separate the 
basic fundamentals of profession- 
alism from any ivy that has sprout- 
ed and climbed over its foundations 
from Victorian roots. 

Years ago the "professions" in- 
cluded law, medicine and the 
clergy. The practitioners, after spe- 
cial education, performed highly 
personalized services, in a spirit of 
putting first the interests of the per- 
sons served, and the public. Their 
ideas forbade conflict of interest. 

Is there anything now that 
changes this old concept? Can the 
professional relationship of person- 
al and mutual confidence and trust 
exist between architect and client 
regardless of the magnitude of the 
project or the complications of re- 
lated business matters? 

I think it can if: 

* The architect will put his client's 
interests ahead of everything ex- 
cept the interests of the public. 

* The architect will not involve 
himself with matters that would 
create any conflict of interest for 
him with the interests of his client 
or the public. 

* The architect truly represents his 
capabilities to perform the services 
for which he is employed. 

All else is window dressing. 

We are going to need all the help 
we can get from our brothers in the 
other design professions to keep 
professionalism immune from at- 
tack and at the same time do the 
biggest job ever in environmental 
design. 

Implementation of the Princeton 
Project will be a mighty boost for 
professional teamwork. NI 
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Westland Center 
Westland, Michigan 

Architects 

Victor Gruen Associates and 

Louis G. Redstone Associates, Inc. 
Artist 

Samuel Cashwan, "The Goose That 
Laid the Golden Egg," 

cast terrazzo, 1965 


School 

Aarau, Switzerland 
Architect 

Emil Aeschbach 

Artist 

Erwin Rehmann, bronze wall 
sculpture, 1967 


Palais du Senat 
Teheran, Iran 


Architects 
Foroughi & Ghiai 


Artist 
Andre Bloc, metal column, 1961 


Our Lady of Angels Seminary 
of the Fathers of the 
Congregation of the Mission of 
St. Vincent de Paul 

Albany, New York 


Architects 
Office of Max O. Urbahn 


Artist 
Jean Barillet, east window, 
“Our Lady of the Angels," 1963 
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Architects all over the world 
are again advancing the use of art in their buildings, 
as indicated by samplings 
from a forthcoming McGraw-Hill book. 
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The reaction of the older genera- 
tion of modern architects against 
the overornamentation of earlier 
periods resulted in omission of all 
forms of art from their buildings. 
Furthermore, the architects who 
were interested in collaboration 
had great difficulty in finding ca- 


The author: Mr. Redstone, a 
principal in the firm bearing his 
name and an artist in his own 
right, is chairman of the Allied 
Arts Committee of the Detroit 
Chapter AIA. This article is 
based on material developed for 
his book Art in Architecture, to 
be published at mid-year by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 


pable talent. The artists them- 
selves, isolated, for the most part, 
in their studios, did not familiarize 
themselves with the new materials 
and technological advances in 
architecture. 

The past decade has seen a radi- 
cal change in their attitude. Today’s 
artists can be found in foundries, 
welding shops, experimental lab- 
oratories for plastic and other 
workshops. This is resulting in a 
rapprochement between the ar- 
chitect and the artist and may well 
serve to create a common language. 

An examination of projects 
where integration has occurred 
serves to reinforce this relationship 
and demonstrates that it need not 
be limited to any one category. 
Commercial projects such as large 
shopping centers offer possibilities 
for artistic representation in the 
form of murals, sculpture, foun- 
tains, planting and graphics. 

Educational facilities, too, pro- 
vide an ideal place for our future 
leaders to be exposed to art in all 
its forms, from the sophisticated 
mosaic murals of universities to 


Herbert Brownell Residence 
Newport Beach, California 


Architect 

Herbert Brownell 

Artists 

Dextra Frankel and Charles Frankel, 
enamel-on-copper fountain, 1961 


San Ignacio School 
Santiago, Chile 
Architect 

Alberto Piwonka 


Artist 
Mario Carreiíio, 
glass mosaic mural, 1960 


Midland First Methodist Church 
Midland, Michigan 

Architects 

Alden B. Dow Associates, Inc. 


Artist 
Alden B. Dow, gate, 1954 


American Republic 

Insurance Company 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Architects 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

Artist 

Alexander Calder, sculpture, “Spunk 
of the Monk,” 1965 


International Monetary Fund 
Washington, D. C. 


Architect 
Vincent Kling 


Artist 
Glen Michaels, mosaic mural, 1966 
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Lytton Savings & Loan Association 
of Northern California 

Oakland, California 

Architects 

Kurt Meyer & Associates 

Artist 

George Rickey, stainless steel, 1965 


Federal Building 

Los Angeles, California 
Architects 

Welton Becket & Associates 
Coordinating Architects 

Albert C. Martin & Associates and 
Paul R. Williams & Associates 
Artist 

Richard Haines, murals, “Of the 
People, by the People and 

for the People,” 1964 


Julian H. Krolik Elementary School 
Detroit, Michigan 

Architects 

Louis G. Redstone Associates, Inc. 
Artist 

Arthur Schneider, concrete play 
sculptures, 1962 


outdoor concrete play sculpture for 
elementary schools. 

Business is now beginning to in- 
clude art in its building program 
as a realization that economics 
should not be the sole concern. As 
John Kenneth Galbraith says, ‘‘We 
must explicitly assert the claims of 
beauty against those of economics. 
That something is cheaper, more 
convenient or more efficient is no 
longer decisively in its favor.” 

In the sphere of religious build- 
ings where art has always been a 
tradition, we are witnessing revolu- 
tionary changes in the acceptance 
of new forms. Artists’ approaches 
to religious themes vary from con- 
servative representational forms to 
pure abstractions using every type 
of medium, as seen at the National 
Religious Art Exhibition at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art in 1966. 

Another important client is 
emerging: the federal government. 
This promises great opportunities 
for artists on national and local 
levels, in accordance with the Pres- 
ident’s directive of 1962, Guiding 
Principles for Federal Architecture. 
The order urged that up to 1 per- 
cent of the construction cost of a 
new government building be re- 
served for the fine arts. 

This policy has been reflected on 
other levels, and as a result, signifi- 
cant commissions are being award- 
ed to artists all over the country 
for civic and public buildings and 
plazas. Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in New York City, the 
Fresno Mall in California, the Civic 
Center in Chicago and Constitution 
Plaza in Hartford, Connecticut, are 
a few examples. 

Artists are working intently to ex- 
pand the possibilities of their dis- 
cipline. One important event, for 
example, occurred in 1965, when 
California's Long Beach State Col- 
lege sponsored an international 
sculpture symposium. Its purpose 
was to bring together eight artists, 
including two Americans, to give 
them absolute freedom to create 
works on assigned campus loca- 
tions which would, with the coop- 
eration of more than 70 industries, 
express modern technological in- 
fluence in the United States. Be- 
sides revealing the yet unexplored 
possibilities of the marriage of 
technology and art, the event 
sparked the promotion of the art/ 
architecture integration and set a 
precedent for similar symposia. 

The collaboration has indeed be- 
gun. However, the architectural 
profession must now assume the 
leadership in giving art its appro- 
priate place in our environs. E 


Architectural Criticism. “The critic, like the client, can only judge by the final result," 
declares a British editor in dispelling what he considers myths held by architects. He 
adds, "It must be emphasized that criticism is not simply fault-finding. It is a poor critic 
who is concerned only with looking over a building for points of disagreement. Criti- 
cism is a matter of discriminating between what is important and what is trivial." 


The Professional Magazine as Critic 


BY J. M. RICHARDS 


The editor of an architectural magazine, writing 
about the effect of magazine criticism, must exer- 
cise considerable caution lest he claim greater 
influence than he really exerts. Real progress in 
architecture can be achieved only by architects— 
by building, not by writing. 

Basically, architectural magazines have two 
roles: in relation to the architect and in relation 


| The author: Mr. Richards, who has edited The Ar- 
chitectural Review for just over 30 years, is the 

| author of a number of books, the most recent of 
which is A Guide to Finnish Architecture. His 
article is an abbreviated version of an address pre- 
sented before the Texas Society of Architects. 


to his client. They must help architects to main- 
tain and raise architectural standards, and they 
must help bridge the gap between the architect’s 
and the client’s viewpoint and thereby create the 
better-informed public opinion which, in turn, 
encourages good architecture. 

They must also to some extent serve as the 
architect's newspaper, keeping him up to date 
with technical and professional developments. 


Although in my view an influential architec- 
tural magazine should appeal to clients as well 
as architects, most get virtually all of their sup- 
port and readership from within the profession. 

Architecture is unique among the professions 
in having its ideas and developments normally 
discussed in such a restricted way. Literary mag- 
azines are addressed not only to writers but also 
to readers; magazines about music are addressed 
to the people who enjoy listening to music, not 
only to those who perform or compose it. The 
same applies to other arts, except architecture. 


The User's Interest 


Architecture as an art, as an activity that can 
contribute to more civilized living, suffers badly 
from being too much of a mystery to the people 
who use buildings, which means nearly every- 
body. It would be in a much healthier state if it 
were the subject of continuous discussion, even 
critical discussion, among ordinary people. If 
people were to discuss the buildings they inhabit 
with even a fraction of the interest and enthusi- 
asm which they put into discussing and compar- 
ing different makes of automobiles, for example, 
the architect would find it easier to achieve the 
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status in the community that his important activi- 
ties require. The architectural magazines can give 
the public some sense of participation in archi- 
tecture. 

I don’t think this can be done simply by im- 
parting to the nonarchitect-reader more factual 
information about architecture. It is neither prac- 
tical nor desirable to have every client an archi- 
tectural expert in anything like a professional 
sense. More important are judgment and an open 
mind, and some understanding of the art of the 
possible in architecture and building. Without 
such an understanding the client cannot look be- 
yond what he already knows and cannot support 
the architect’s efforts to develop new ideas. 

For a variety of reasons, architectural maga- 
zines will and must remain, primarily, magazines 
for architects. One reason is financial. For reve- 
nue, most magazines depend more heavily on 
advertising than on sales. But the advertisements 
an architectural magazine carries—for windows, 
say, or bricks or wash basins—are addressed to 
architects, and relatively high advertising rates 
can be charged because the architect-reader con- 
trols the spending of larger sums of money than 
the reader of other magazines, who normally con- 
trols only his own money. Other publications in- 
crease their advertising revenue by increasing 
their circulation, but in the case of architectural 
magazines this can only be done by increased 
circulation among architects. 

Therefore, bridging the gap between the archi- 
tect’s and the client’s viewpoint does not neces- 
sarily mean trying to appeal to nonarchitect- 
readers, though this helps. But the professional 
magazines should keep before their architect- 
readers the point of view of the user of the 
building and should avoid taking too narrow a 
professional view. In particular, they should re- 
gard it as their task to place buildings in their 
social and historical perspective, so that the ar- 
chitect sees his work in relation to its changing 
needs and programs, in relation to its setting and 
in relation to the evolving cultural pattern of 
the time. 

In today’s circumstances, it is the architect’s 
responsibility to create as well as fulfill a demand. 
As a technical expert, he must always be ready 
to lead public opinion and find ways of influenc- 
ing the nature of the demands which society 
makes on him. Here the architectural magazines 
could perhaps be of greater service than they are 
at present, together, of course, with other media 
of communication: the daily press, radio and 
television. 


Architects and Environment 


The physical setting is of particular impor- 
tance. When we look around a city, we are likely 
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to be impressed by the number of good, if not 
superlative, buildings and by the utter chaos of 
the spaces between them. Architects naturally 
concentrate on the building itself, over which 
they do have some control, and are too often 
tempted to regard the setting of the building and 
its relation to the townscape as something they 
cannot control and, therefore, with which they 
need not be concerned. They seem to accept the 
confusion of the urban setting as a kind of natural 
scenery. 

It is understandable that architects should not 
worry too much about what they can't control; 
and yet the role of the architect is to provide 
society with its environment; his contribution is 
part of the whole and cannot be separated from it. 

Most architects understand this and do their 
best to collaborate with town planners and civic 
authorities to this end; but they find it a struggle 
to achieve anything positive, since so much of 
our environment—visually, anyway—is still left 
to chance. The architectural magazines can sup- 
port them in this struggle by criticizing the chaos 
which modern society makes of its cities, a chaos 
which denies architects the chance to apply their 
expertise more widely. 

Magazines can also keep architects aware of 
their wider responsibilities by always showing 
and discussing buildings as part of a larger 
picture. 


The Client’s Viewpoint 


This is one of the social services they can per- 
form. Another is to use their influence to curb 
the tendency, observable among architects, to 
confuse what they themselves would like to build 
with what their client needs them to build. Some 
degree of arrogance on the part of architects 
can be excused. If they don't show the world 
what it is possible to achieve—what good plan- 
ning and the right use of new technologies can 
do to provide a better environment—no one will. 
But they should guard against trying to persuade 
people to have what they (the architects) want 
to give them because it suits their (the architects’) 
tastes, or for the reason that it is supposed to be 
good for them. 

The architect's greater sense of social respon- 
sibility is a welcome development of our time. 
But his role in forming opinion should not be to 
tell people how to live, but to show them how 
they could live, acknowledging that they may 
not all want to live like architects. 

In other respects, too, architects mistakenly 
tend to imagine that other people's criteria are 
their own. The things architects get excited about 
are not always the things the client and the user 
of the building really mind about; they can't be 
expected to look at buildings through architects' 


eyes. For example, to the client, the completed 
building matters much more than the process of 
designing it, but to the architect this process is 
all important: It gives him his professional satis- 
faction, and it is often during the process of 
design that the decisions are made which give 
a building lasting quality as good architecture. 

The architect naturally judges buildings in 
terms of the architectural ideas he sees evolving 
through them. Each building, to him, is a step on 
the way to another. To most clients it is a finality, 
and they won't welcome having their building re- 
garded as an experience that may help the archi- 
tect design a better building next time, very 
likely for somebody else. 


The Architect's Reaction 


The multitudinous problems involved in the 
process of getting buildings designed and built 
are inevitably in the forefront of the architect's 
mind, which brings us immediately to one of the 
difficulties concerning criticism. Architects al- 
ways claim to be in favor of published criticism 
of new buildings, as long as, they usually add, 
it is informed criticism. Fair enough, if by in- 
formed they mean that the critic must know 
something about how buildings are planned and 
constructed as well as what they look like, and 
something about the purposes they have to serve. 
But often, when architects talk about informed 
criticism, they really mean that the critic must 
know about, and make allowances for, all the 
difficulties that occurred while the building was 
being designed and constructed. 

This is nonsense. The critic, like the client, can 
only judge by the final result. If the client kept 
changing his mind, if local planning regulations 
prevented the acceptance of the better layout, if 
the contractor went bankrupt when the job was 
halfway up—all these are matters of passionate 
significance to the architect. But the critic must 
ignore them and look at the building as it is, just 
as the drama critic, in writing a notice of a play, 
must appraise simply what he saw at the opening 
night’s performance. Even if he happens to know 
that the stage manager resigned halfway through 
the rehearsals, that the electricians went on strike 
and the leading lady insisted on the other ac- 
tresses’ most effective lines being cut out—all 
that must not affect or influence his view of what 
he saw. 

The historian is different. He comes along 
afterward, and it is his job to discover and ex- 
plain everything. The fact that Sir Christopher 
Wren was made to plan St. Paul's Cathedral as a 
Latin cross, not the Greek cross he started with, 
because of the conservatism of some clergymen 
who were accustomed to the layout of medieval 
cathedrals, is of vital interest to the historian. 


But the critic must ignore such facts and appraise 
even a cathedral as he finds it. Architects seem 
too often to want critics to transform themselves 
forthwith into historians. 

Among some architects, there is a degree of 
resentment at the idea of being criticized at all. 
This is less prevalent than it once was. Most 
architects today accept honest criticism as a 
healthy thing, and as more magazines become 
bold enough to print regular criticism, it becomes 
more widely accepted. Resentment dates from 
the time when the absence of routine press criti- 
cism meant that the few exceptional attempts 
seemed an invidious attack and created a climate 
in which reasonable discussion was difficult. 
Such a climate does not exist in the theatrical, art 
or literary worlds, in which a critical approach 
to new work is taken for granted. 


Where Are Critics Found? 


Then there is the problem that, because of 
the complexity of modern building and planning 
techniques, it is often thought that the only man 
with the knowledge to criticize architecture is the 
trained architect. This again turns architecture in 
on itself and inhibits the formation of a body of 
informed public opinion. In addition, to limit 
the critics to those engaged in the practice of 
architecture virtually stifles criticism, by posing 
problems of professional ethics. 

In the other arts—painting, say, or literature— 
there is no disadvantage, and several obvious 
advantages, in the critic's being also a performer. 
Many good art critics are themselves painters, 
and literary critics (since the medium of criticism 
is the written word) are by definition writers. 
But they are not, like architects, rivals for each 
other's jobs. When one architect allows himself 
to sit in judgment on another architect's work, 
there is always the possible inference that next 
time a similar commission comes along it ought 
to be given to him. 

If the critic need not, or should not, be a prac- 
ticing architect, where is he to come from? At 
present there is not enough demand for archi- 
tectural criticism to offer a living to the full-time 
critic; he tends to be someone like myself who 
writes criticism as part of the job of being an 
editor and architectural writer generally; or else 
he doubles up the job of criticism with teaching, 
with which it goes very well, or that of historian, 
with which it doesn't go so well. I've already 
indicated the reasons why, in my opinion, the 
art-historical, fact-arranging attitude is not com- 
patible with good criticism. 

If architectural criticism were more wide- 
spread, as I hope it may one day become— if all 
newspapers and magazines had as a matter of 
course their architectural critics just as they have 
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art and drama critics—this problem would not 
arise; there would be enough outlets to keep the 
qualified architectural critic fully occupied. 
Strangely enough, the one country I have visited 
where the full-time professional architectural 
critic exists and is accepted without question is 
Japan. However, I have not managed to discover 
whether this is because there were more outlets, 
and if not, how the young men who decided to 
make architectural criticism their career made a 
living out of it. 

We should mention one more problem that 
besets architectural criticism: the problem of 
libel. The law of libel differs in different coun- 
tries; in general, however, it applies more strin- 
gently to architecture than to the other arts be- 
cause of the large amount of someone else’s 
money involved. Whoever puts up a building is 
not only commissioning a work of architecture, 
he is investing money in property, and in criti- 
cizing an architect’s work it is often difficult to 
draw the line between an opinion of his merits as 
a designer and his competence to handle a client's 
or a company's funds. 

I think all these problems can be overcome; I 
certainly don't want to give the impression of 
pessimism about the prospects of more wide- 
spread responsible criticism. 


The Role of the Critic 


It must be emphasized that criticism is not 
simply fault-finding. It is a poor critic who is 
concerned only with looking over a building for 
points of disagreement. Criticism is a matter of 
evaluation; of discriminating between what is 
important and what is trivial. I am always sur- 
prised to find how much contemporary architec- 
tural writing treats everything at the same level 
and gives solemn accounts of important develop- 
ments and fashionable conformity as though there 
were no difference between them. 

Above all, architectural criticism must refer 
constantly to basic principles so as to help build 
up the frame of reference—-the sound, acceptable 
canon of good design—without which every 
architect is on his own and no one can benefit 
by anyone else's experience. We can assume that 
in any art the genius is a law to himself. The man 
who needs rules to guide him, and criticism to 
help him make something creative out of those 
rules, is the ordinary, conscientious practitioner: 
60 percent, perhaps, of the total number of archi- 
tects. Another 39 percent may be those who are 
not conscientious and who are not interested in 
learning the lessons the critic can teach, and 
the remaining one percent represents the gen- 
iuses who know the same lessons by instinct. 

In demanding more (and more outspoken) criti- 
cism of current architecture, I am not threatening 
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architects with still another burden and compli- 
cation. Architects have a hard enough time al- 
ready, dealing with building regulations, zoning 
laws, intractable materials, careless contractors, 
earthquakes, tidal waves and unreasonable 
clients. I would hate to threaten them with attack 
by critics, after all those other menaces have 
been dealt with. If the critic can't always be on 
the side of the individual architect, he is on the 
side of good architecture—which is more than 
can be said for the list of perils I have just recited! 

And there is surely a way for intelligent criti- 
cism to support good architecture and at the same 
time castigate the bad—the bad program or bad 
client as often as the bad designer. For in archi- 
tecture the second best is the enemy of the best; 
the very presence of second-rate buildings makes 
it that much more difficult for the public—the 
potential client and patron—to learn to discrimi- 
nate about buildings at all. 

Perhaps the strongest influence of magazine 
criticism is in the environmental field. Among 
the general public and among government and 
municipal officials at all levels, as well as in the 
architectural profession, there is now much 
greater awareness of the extent to which the en- 
vironment can be designed and controlled; of the 
extent to which civilized living standards depend 
on good planning, land use control, etc., and of 
the architect's part in raising these standards. 

Evidence of this awareness takes different 
forms: the formation of local groups by citizens 
who care enough to want to watch and influence 
what is planned and built in their own neighbor- 
hood; a more intelligent attitude to historic build- 
ings, many of which in the past have been 
thoughtlessly and unnecessarily swept away to 
make room for new developments. (It is now 
better realized that a judicious mixture of new 
and old produces a more human environment, 
and that to incorporate worthwhile old buildings 
into a new project should be looked on as a stimu- 
lating challenge, not as a nuisance.) Then there 
is more awareness of architectural values among 
those—businessmen, government officials, school 
board members and university administrators— 
who initiate building projects, resulting in more 
discrimination in the choice of architects. 

Importance should therefore be attached to 
free and frank criticism especially on the part of 
architectural magazines—criticism uninhibited 
by fear of giving offense to architects, the con- 
struction industry or anyone else. This is second 
only to the importance of a magazine keeping it- 
self independent of all commercial and other 
pressures—all hidden motives. Only architects 
can create architecture. Intelligent criticism can 
help to create a climate in which good—even 
great—architecture is possible. C] 


One of the most controversial practitioners 


of our day, a generalist in the true sense of the word, 


Doxiadis exerts his influence worldwide. 


Emanations from Athens 


BY JOSEPH WATTERSON, FAIA 


Constantinos A. Doxiadis, architect-planner- 
teacher, is widely known in the United States 
but primarily as a planner. Many colleagues have 
asked me, ". .. but is he an architect?" My reply 
has always been, "Certainly he is." 

Publication in the architectural “slicks” and 
awarding of medals for outstanding design seem, 
in these days, to be granted to those who turn 
architecture into exhibitionism or who design 


The author: Mr. Watterson, former editor of the AIA 
JOURNAL, is chief of the National Park Service's 
new Division of Historic Architecture. 


for the acclaim of their fellows. Thus Doxiadis' 
work may win few of the usual awards, for he 
does not strive for them. Yet his design is clear- 
cut, simple and truly functional. 

If there is a sameness to Doxiadis' architecture, 
it is because he asks himself, “I frequently tend 
to adopt similar solutions—should I consciously 
try to be different?" He always comes to the con- 
clusion that he has no right to be different where 
the conditions compel him to remain the same. 
Yet there is a variety to his work, but it is a 
variety dictated by function, climate, topography, 
local materials and social customs. It is invari- 
ably honest architecture; it is always good archi- 
tecture; as a consistent body of work, it is quietly 
distinguished architecture. 

Doxiadis has a definite philosophy of archi- 
tecture, set forth in his book Architecture in 
Transition, which rationalizes his approach to de- 
sign. He believes that “visiting time" is over for 
architecture. "We must look on architectural cre- 


ations as objects not merely to be visited, but to 
be lived in. .. . Architecture must not be looked 
upon as one of the sights of the city, as a monu- 
ment of the past or even of the present. In the 
golden days of well-balanced architectural styles, 
a whole city, such as Athens, had a single over- 
all character, and its monumental places were 
simply the highest expression of a common ar- 
chitecture.” 

Doxiadis was graduated in architecture in 1935 
from the National Metsovion Technical Univer- 
sity in Athens and took his doctorate in engi- 
neering and city planning at the Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg Technical University. His thesis was a 
demonstration that the ancient Greek communi- 
ties were planned with a conscious order of de- 
sign, not merely the result of happenstance and 
tradition. : 

He entered the service of the Greek Govern- 
ment as a town planner, and when Italy attacked 
Greece in 1940, he was chief of the Regional and 
Town Planning Department in the Ministry of 
Public Works. He fought the war on the Albanian 
front and, after the Greek surrender, he returned 
to the Ministry of Public Works, covertly work- 
ing with the underground. 

During the postwar years Doxiadis was a prime 
mover in the Greek Government’s recovery and 
reconstruction programs, holding various jobs of 
cabinet rank or just below. He represented Greece 
as leader of the underground forces at the found- 
ing of the United Nations in San Francisco. In 
1950 he collapsed from ulcers and fatigue, and 
while he was in the hospital, his cabinet post was 
abolished due to political instabilities. 

He took his family to Australia for two years, 
returning in 1953 to open an office in Athens for 
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AN we S 
"We can no longer limit ourselves to single buildings, and our idea and ambition should no longer be to create 
monuments through which we shall influence their surroundings. We should work rather to create a total archi- 
tecture inside which we shall recreate our whole living space architecturally." 


the practice of architecture and planning. Times 
were propitious and within 10 years his firm be- 
came the nearly worldwide organization it is to- 
day. The main office of Doxiadis Associates, or 
DA, is now an eight-story building in Athens, 
with a five-story wing housing the Athens Tech- 
nological Institute, which Doxiadis founded. His 
large, permanent staff is composed principally of 
architects, planners and engineers, but includes 
others skilled in economics, sociology, geography, 
and allied disciplines—even a musicologist. 

With its center in Athens, it was inevitable 
that the work of DA would be in the fast-expand- 
ing areas of the Middle East, India and North 
Africa, where it has been mostly involved with 
providing housing and concomitant services. 
However, it has also included highly sophisti- 
cated industrial and commercial development 
projects, plans for new cities and the redevelop- 
ment of old ones, and buildings for them all. 

Among some of DA's recent and current as- 
signments are: 
* Ghana: The DA-planned town of Tema, to pro- 
vide for a population of almost 300,000 people 
of all income ranges. A hotel and 9,000 dwelling 
units are completed. 

Also in Ghana, several factories for which DA 
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made economic surveys to determine markets 
and distribution of the products. 

* East Pakistan: Buildings for the College of 
Home Economics at Dacca; dormitories, audito- 
rium, administration building, cafeteria, teacher- 
student center and education extension center for 
Dacca University; and the Village Development 
Institute. 

* West Pakistan: The total campus for the Uni- 
versity of Panjab (20,000 students); the same for 
Lyallapur University, this in collaboration with 
Associated Consulting Engineers. 

* Greece: Laboratories, classroom buildings, of- 
fices and two auditoriums for the Athens Agri- 
cultural University, a new building for the Royal 
Research Institute. 

* United States: Public housing in Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, in collaboration with Rancorn, Wildman 
& Krause; facilities in connection with the design 
for the development of the waterfront in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in collaboration with Lawrence 
P. Melillo, AIA, and Jasper D. Ward, AIA. 

The following projects are, strictly speaking, 
nonarchitectural, but certainly lie within the 
scope of the comprehensive services which any 
progressive architect should be able to furnish: 
* Spain: A $200 million tourist center for Tene- 


Aspra Spitia: The traditional Greek 
town is a cluster of low, white 
buildings, picturesque and inviting. 
The planning appears haphazard, 
but the visual pleasures couldn't 
just have happened—the unknown 
builders clearly knew what they 
were doing. Narrow streets with 
teasing vistas of a church or a 
small square lead to the center of 
the village. 

In the plan and design for Aspra 
Spitia, an 1,100-unit community on 
the Gulf of Corinth, DA has cap- 
tured this old-city atmosphere. 

The 12 basic house types are of 
local stone, most are white washed, 
but a few painted in pale colors or 
left unpainted for accent. Existing 
trees are carefully integrated into 
the design. Stone walls, steps, per- 
golas, terraces and pavings of dif- 
ferent materials and textures give 
a great variety to the scene. 

The L-shaped town, with short 
leg facing the gulf, has four resi- 
dential areas and a town center, all 
with their own peripheral roads 
and, from these, occasional cul-de- 
sacs. Wheeled traffic is limited to 
these roads. 

Models and sketches of each sec- 
tor were studied with special 
thought to the sequence of spaces 
experienced by the pedestrian, to 
the sense of enclosure created by 
the buildings surrounding each 
square and to visual richness in 
every vista. Each neighborhood has 
a small center with shops, a church, 
an elementary school and a play- 
ground. The main town center has 
major stores, offices, workshops, a 
movie theater and, on two sides 
adjacent, the high school and the 
municipal center. Most of the 
shoreline has been left as public 
open space with a section for rec- 
reational and tourist facilities. 
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Islamabad: The site selected for 
West Pakistan’s new capital, Is- 
lamabad, is on a plateau adjacent 
to the city of Rawalpindi at the in- 
tersection of two major highways. 
Two additional highways will by- 
pass Rawalpindi. The combination 
of these four roads will define the 
natural areas of Islamabad, Rawal- 
pindi and the National Park. 

The old city will nourish the 
young one and furnish it with long- 
range services. Rawalpindi will be 
the industrial and commercial cen- 
ter, Islamabad will be the admin- 
istrative and cultural one. Plans en- 
compass both cities and permit fu- 
ture growth to the southwest. 

Islamabad is built in sectors with 
20,000 to 40,000 people in each, di- 
vided by roads with 600-foot right- 
of-ways, spaced on a 1!/1-mile grid. 
Here, again, DA encloses the sec- 
tors with secondary roads with cul- 
de-sacs leading from these in be- 
tween the structures. Throughout 
the complex is a system of walk- 
ways, completely separated from 
roads carrying vehicular traffic. 

The major sections of Islamabad 
are self-contained with high 
schools, shops and civic centers. 
Each is subdivided into three or 
four communities with a primary 
school, basic stores and a mosque 
and is loosely segregated on the 
basis of income. 

Plots vary from 1,000 square feet 
to about one-half acre according to 
income. No house has less than 
two rooms, kitchen, toilet and 
shower; each has roof space and an 
enclosed yard or garden to provide 
privacy, so important to the people 
of Pakistan. 


and in yards. In Philadelphia, below, DA followed row house style. Units are compact and inexpensive. With Rey- 
nolds Metals Development Corporation and Samuel & Henry Berger, Philadelphia builders, DA won 1959 urban 
renewal competition for a 2,500-acre area with an ultimate population of 40,000. 


rife, Canary Islands, with luxury hotels and bung- 
alows to accommodate 30,000 people, in expec- 
tation of the tremendous expansion of tourism 
to come with low-cost supersonic flight. 

* Libya: Studies for the master plan, residential 
communities and the city center of Beida; master 
plans for Susah and 60 other small cities. 

* Greece: Urban development plans for Arta, 
Gamina and Preveza in Epirus—for which DA 
has already prepared a comprehensive develop- 
ment plan—providing for doubled population by 
the year 2000. 


* United States: Association with the System De- 
velopment Corporation, a 3,200-man research 
firm with offices in Santa Monica, California, 
Colorado Springs and Lexington, Massachusetts, 
to form the Doxiadis-System Development Cen- 
ter. With staff from both firms, including plan- 
ning, transportation, engineering, computer sci- 
ences, economics, geography, sociology and psy- 
chiatry specialists, the center will pursue long- 
range, continuing study of the operational prob- 
lems of the American city and the direction of 
its future. It will work with government agencies 
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and educational institutions as well as public 
utilities, business and industry. Special emphasis 
will be placed on conservation of human and nat- 
ural resources. The result of these studies will be 
available to local and regional governments in ad- 
dition to private business firms. 

However, I believe personally that it is as a 
teacher Doxiadis will make his most lasting con- 
tribution. I have heard and seen him in action 
many times. He has a great facility for synthe- 
sizing ideas, his own and those of other men, 
and expressing them clearly and simply. He has 
built up a complex teaching organization over 
which he presides in sport shirt and slacks, con- 
stantly lecturing, discussing and clarifying. Com- 
ing from many countries, his students, now in 
the thousands, carry his comprehensive and logi- 
cal approach to planning problems around the 
world. Here, as well as in Athens, he has a tre- 
mendous impact upon them which will show 
widely in the coming generation of professionals. 

His Athens Technological Institute consists of 
a system of junior colleges with courses in ar- 
chitecture, planning and engineering. Its parent 
organization, the Athens Center of Ekistics, is a 
graduate school for advanced study in ekistics— 
a word derived from the Greek and encompassing 
all the disciplines necessary to study the prob- 
lems of human settlements. 

Through the facilities of ACE, which recently 
received a $1 million research grant from the 
Ford Foundation, Doxiadis conducts widespread 
studies of housing and development needs in 
many countries, such as the Capital of Greece 


Research Project. In 1965, ACE inaugurated the 
week-long annual International Seminar on Eki- 
stics, which I attended along with about 75 grad- 
uate students and practitioners from many coun- 
tries. In 1967, there were 300 participants from 
25 countries and 25 disciplines, and it continued 
for three weeks. The panelists are drawn from 
the ranks of the participants in the Delos Sym- 
posion. 

The first Delos Symposion, in 1963, was un- 
doubtedly inspired by the floating congress held 
on a converted barge by LeCorbusier and other 
leaders of the architectural revolt, the CIAM 
group which produced the “Charter of Athens" 
in 1933. However, Doxiadis invited to his cruise 
ship not the leaders of the "out" group but the 
best minds of the “in” group to discuss, in com- 
plete informality, the problems of mankind, with 
particular reference to the city. 

Doxiadis prefers the Greek word “symposion” 
to the Latin "symposium," for the Greek sympo- 
sion was much more informal than the Roman. 
Many of his guests were not particularly respon- 
sive to his ideas, some were even hostile, so there 
were long discussions, even heated arguments. 
Out of it came the beginnings of a new under- 
standing of the human and urban problems facing 
us today, as expressed in the "Declaration of 
Delos" in the AIA JOURNAL (Dec. '63). 

The Delos Symposion has been repeated each 
year, and I was fortunate enough to be invited 
in 1965 and 1966. Many have asked me, "Whats 
it for? Whatever comes out of it?" 

My answer is to ask, "What do you expect— 


Teacher-Student Center at Dacca, East Pakistan, with buildings placed east-west to get full benefit of the prevailing 
northerly winds. A covered walkway runs between structures of reinforced concrete frame, exposed around panels of 
multicolored glazed tiles in the local tradition or around exposed brickwork. Hindu tombs stand by the pool, a water 
tower by the guest house which is linked to the cafeteria, center. 
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a school, a new ‘movement’?” No, that’s not the 
idea. Over a hundred people have participated 
by now, not counting a hundred or more observ- 
ers, all of them men and women directly or in- 
directly associated with planning, urban and hu- 
man problems. Their group discussions and pri- 
vate conversations have broadened the under- 
standing of every one of them, and better equip- 
ped them to cope with problems of their pro- 
fessions. That's what the Delos Symposion is for. 

There are a few “regulars” at the symposions; 
others are invited once or twice and then replaced 
by new faces and new ideas. The regulars in- 
clude Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Mead, Sir 
Robert Matthew, Lord Llewellyn Davis, Barbara 
Ward and Arnold Toynbee. Observers are young- 
er members from a range of professions, and 
there are a number of students from ACE. Put 
men and women like these together on a cruise 
ship for a week under the Aegean sun, with 
plenty of time for discussion, loafing and swim- 
ming, and they just can’t help but come away 
broadened, stimulated and even inspired. That's 
another reason I call Doxiadis a great educator. 

As a person, Doxiadis is relaxed but alert, 
genial but controlled, personally modest but pro- 
fessionally aggressive. He reads widely and 
quotes the Greek poets and philosophers as read- 
ily as Toynbee and Mumford or the vital statis- 
tics of a city, ancient or modern. He is a thorough 
scholar of classic Greek architecture and a pro- 
found student of the history of the city. To my 
knowledge, he speaks English, French and Ger- 
man as fluently as his native Greek, but with a 


. the more we purge our forms of every inherited 
element, the more we shall be returning to certain basic 
traditional forms. It is here that we find the link be- 
tween tradition and evolution." 


DA's design of the Axum Cathedral in Ethiopia, now 
under construction, is in deference to the Ethiopian 
round-church tradition, deeply rooted in the people's 
religion. The cathedral stands on a high platform over a 
crypt; the artificial lake is a revival of the holy lake of 
Axum. The reinforced concrete belltower is reminiscent 
of the city's pre-Christianity stelae relics. 


pronounced accent. Although just past 50, he is 
trim and athletic and can dance those lovely 
Greek dances almost as well as his young son 
Apostolos. 

The secrets of Doxiadis' success are, I would 
say, his analytical mind, his great ability as an 
organizer and promoter and his gift of being able 
to reduce a complex problem to simple terms for 
solution. He is constantly seeking new ideas; he 
can absorb criticism with complete good grace. 

Some Americans are critical of his promotional 
techniques but, then, other countries have dif- 
ferent standards of ethics from ours. Nervi, for 
example, not only designs his structures but 
builds them. DA is, I imagine, alert enough to 
recognize where there is a prospect, steps in 
and presents its credentials. 

In 1966, Doxiadis was honored with the Aspen 
Award; in 1967 he was asked to deliver the key- 
note address at the international "Water for 
Peace" conference held by the federal govern- 
ment in Washington, D.C. Thus was recognized 
the breadth of his interdisciplinary humanitar- 
ianism and his preeminence in the field of phy- 
sical, economic and social planning. 
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BY BERNARD L. ORELL 


America’s profligate period, when 
manifest destiny was the pro- 
claimed justification for relentless 
exploitation of natural resources to 
conquer and civilize a raw conti- 
nent, yielded slowly to the new 
philosophy of conservation in the 
first third of the 20th century. 

At its inception "conservation" 
meant, to a majority of people, 
wise economic use. Better utiliza- 
tion and some preservation of nat- 
ural resources were early goals. Re- 
generation of renewable resources 
sprouted as a concept during this 
early period, rooted during the 
Great Depression and flowered in 
the post World War II era. 

In the final third of this century 
the challenge will not be a lack of 
capability for increased production 
and better utilization of renewable 
natural resource raw materials vital 
to constantly rising living stand- 
ards, but rather a famine of land 
on which to produce them. 

Our nation is literally proliferat- 
ing itself out of living room. Popu- 
lation density, affluence, mobility, 
urbanization, mass communica- 
tions, rising educational levels and 
the rapid ascendance of environ- 
mental quality as a broad social 
goal all have contributed to an as- 
tonishing increase in valid but con- 
flicting pressures on a finite land 
base, which only a few years ago 
could supply all land use needs in 
abundance. 

Where does the country's forest 
products industry fit into this pic- 
ture? As the steward of working 
forest lands committed to supply- 
ing, at a legitimate profit, the in- 
creasing wood fiber needs of a 
growing nation, it obviously is 
caught squarely in the middle of a 
maelstrom of competing land use 
pressures. 

Happily, it is not caught with its 
trees down, however. The nation 
now grows more wood fiber than 
it consumes each year. Intensified 
forest management holds the prom- 
ise of increasing annual fiber pro- 
duction per acre by at least one- 
third on much of the nation's 
tree-growing land, both private and 
public. 

Assuming that existing commer- 
cial forest land could be kept in 
optimum production, it is likely 
that foreseeable wood raw mate- 
rial needs of the United States 
could be met with domestic sup- 
plies through the year 2000. 

That is no small feat, consider- 
ing that the average American now 
consumes 530 pounds of paper 
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products and 200 board feet of 
lumber each year, and instead 
of 200 million, there probably will 
be 325 million of us by the end 
of the century. 

Realistically there can be no as- 
sumption of the status quo on 
working forest acreage continuing 
to 2000. A suburb here, superhigh- 
way there, dam and power trans- 
mission line somewhere else— 
these dynamic artifacts of our ex- 
panding civilization continue to 
erode the productive land base. 

Greenbelts, wild rivers, parks, 
wilderness areas, summer home- 
sites, skiing developments and 
wildlife refuges are manifestations 
of the national drive to return to 
the out-of-doors and to protect and 
enhance environmental quality. 
They all require land, usually for- 
est land. 

While economic aspects have re- 
mained and will continue to be vi- 
tally significant, the modern defi- 
nition of conservation as simply 
"wise use" of natural resources, 
coupled with myriad pressures for 
competing uses, has made the word 
almost meaningless. Its interpreta- 
tion and application depend entire- 
ly on the perspective of the user. 

Granting that wise use can en- 
compass virtually every activity 
that enriches mankind materially, 
spiritually, culturally, esthetically, 
or scientifically, the great conser- 
vation questions of the 1960s boil 
down to these: How much of na- 
ture's bounty should be set aside 
for each single “wise use," and, 
more important, how can the maxi- 
mum amount of compatible utiliza- 
tions be achieved on our crowded 
continent? 

If the forest products industry is 
to maintain economic viability it 
must retain ownership and sub- 
stantial management prerogatives 
on the land base which supplies 
raw material. Today's conservation 
climate dictates that the industry 
must adapt its management tech- 
niques to accommodate more and 
more secondary uses of forest 
land and pioneer new vistas of 
compatible multiple use. These are 
paramount considerations in the 
management of federal and state 
commnrercial forest lands as well. 

It also is mandatory under our 
private enterprise system that man- 
agers of industrial forest land be 
permitted to discharge their basic 
responsibility to keep the land 
working toward the best possible 
economic return which is consist- 
ent with the public good. Their job 
is complicated by rising pressures 
from compet- (continued on page 79) 
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A lumbering industry spokesman, 
Mr. Orell, writes of crying wolf; 
a conservationist, Mr. McCloskey, 
tells us of wolf cries. Their colliding 
views of the same, silent forest land 
offer hewn insight into the thicket of 
conservation issues facing the na- 
tion today. Next month's convention 
of The American Institute of Archi- 


vation 
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tects in Portland, Oregon, will have 
conservation in the forefront. For 
the benefit of both those who will 
attend the event in the great Pacific 
Northwest and those staying home, 
the AIA JOURNAL asked Mr. Orell 
and Mr. McCloskey to articulate the 
views of their respective camps on 
the conservation issue. 


BY J. MICHAEL MC CLOSKEY 


In conservation it has long been 
fashionable to take an apocalyptic 
view of what the future holds. The 
first half-century of forestry drew 
its moral impetus from a forecast 
of an impending timber famine. A 
prolonged stagnation in total wood 
consumption and quick recovery of 
eastern and southern forests at last 
made it clear that the famine would 
never arrive, but it is a continu- 
ing article of faith among forestry 
groups that intensive silviculture 
is a national imperative. 

Under cover of this conserva- 
tion heritage, large timber concerns 
today justify intensive forestry on 
the basis of projectioning skyrock- 
eting future demand for wood 
products. In place of a timber fam- 
ine, their new apocalyptic fear is 
of a "land famine,” a fatal shrink- 
age in the land available so that 
forestry can meet imagined needs. 

Alarming statistics are charted 
about the steady erosion of the for- 
est land base, with land being di- 
verted to freeways, reservoirs and 
—most “damaging” of all—to parks 
and wilderness. An industrial na- 
tion, hard pressed by competitors 
on every side, can hardly afford the 
luxury of large and lightly used 
parks, they suggest. Every proposal 
to preserve a distinctive landscape 
in a park is greeted with a chorus 
of "ruin," with the reductio ad 
absurdem argument that park pres- 
ervationists are trying to "lock up" 
a whole state or region. 

The wolf cry of ruin needs to be 
measured against these hard facts: 
1. For half a century the demand 
for wood products in this country 
has been soft; it continues to be, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that this picture will persist. De- 
spite population growth, the total 
consumption of industrial round- 
wood today is hardly different 
from what it was in 1910. 

As architects well know, substi- 
tution of other products for wood 
in the construction industry is so 
rapid as to be nearly revolutionary. 
The effect of this substitution is to 
cancel out the impact of growing 
population on demand for wood 
products. The clear fact of the mat- 
ter is that there is no rapidly grow- 
ing demand for wood products. 
2. There is no shortage of timber- 
land. More timber today is being 
grown than is being cut, principally 
in the East and the South. Seventy- 
two percent of the commercial tim- 
berland in this country is in private 
ownership. The fact that 300,349,- 
000 acres of this land are not under 


commercial management is due to 
the fact that the markets are not 
strong enough to make it econom- 
ically advantageous to put it under 
such management or to sell it to 
large concerns who will. If markets 
do become stronger, there is an 
ample reservoir of good commer- 
cial timberland. 

3. The real competitive problems 
of the timber industry, particularly 
in the Northwest, stem from pres- 
sure on log prices caused by an ex- 
cessive number of small mills bid- 
ding the price up in the face of 
static lumber prices, not from a 
squeeze on forest land in relation 
to consumer demand. The brutal 
fact is that the public log market 
there cannot support all of the 
small mills which are trying to 
hang on. Since World War II, mill 
capacity has exceeded the perma- 
nent log supply in that region. As 
private lands are being cut out and 
ownership is being consolidated 
into a few large holdings, the day 
of reckoning is approaching when 
the number of firms must be dras- 
tically pruned. 

It is this prospect which is caus- 
ing panic in portions of the timber 
industry. Between 1947 and 1962, 
29,000 sawmills, nearly half of 
those in the country, closed down. 
In line with this trend a 25 percent 
reduction in employment is fore- 
cast in the industry in the next 
decade in the Northwest. With de- 
clining employment, the industry's 
economic and social importance in 
this and other regions is waning. 
4. With so many small mills hun- 
gry for logs and pushing prices up- 
ward, pressure has built up to in- 
crease the amount of stumpage 
offered for sale from the national 
forests. The Forest Service is being 
pressed to sell timber in remote 
and marginal sites which are ex- 
ceptionally scenic. The soil on 
these sites is so poor, with growing 
seasons so short, that it is impos- 
sible to produce successive crops 
of trees within economically desir- 
able periods. These sites, essen- 
tially, are being mined on a one- 
time basis for the old growth it 
took centuries to grow, with the 
public's interest in the scenery ir- 
reparably impaired. 

Such areas can be found in the 
North Cascades, where Congress is 
in the process of passing adminis- 
tration to the National Park Serv- 
ice so that better protection can be 
provided. The Forest Service is 
also being pressed to raise the al- 
lowable cut through subterfuges 
disguised as technical revisions. 
5. Our society is now an affluent 
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Michael McCloskey, a native 
Oregonian, is conservation direc- 
tor of the august conservationist 
group, the Sierra Club. 


one which chronically produces 
more than it can consume. It is 
burdened with surpluses of prod- 
ucts and materials, while environ- 
mental amenities increasingly are 
in short supply. In such an affluent 
society, parks, wilderness and pro- 
tected landscapes are items of so- 
cial priority because of the refresh- 
ing quality and meaning that they 
give to life. 

Despite this priority, the land al- 
located to these purposes is mini- 
mal. Less than 2 percent of the 
surface of the United States is set 
aside in national parks, wilderness 
areas and wildlife refuges. 

In western states, the percentage 
is generally higher but still minor. 
On the Pacific Coast, the following 
amounts of land are found in these 
reservations: California, 4.4 per- 
cent; Oregon, 1.5 percent; and 
Washington, 5.9 percent. In Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, 
only 5 percent of the national 
forests are protected in landscape 
management units, where the 
amount and intensity of logging is 
restricted. All current proposals 
for new parks, refuges and wilder- 
ness areas would hardly change 
the general percentages. 

A study of three typical national 
forests in California, for instance, 
showed that the maximum reser- 
vations for recreation that could 
be made under official inventories 
would remove only 13 percent of 
commercial timberland from pro- 
duction. And a similar study in 
the Pacific Northwest of maximum 
possible wilderness reservations 
foresaw only a 2 percent reduction 
in the allowable cut in the Douglas 
fir subregion. 

The true perspective, therefore, 
for viewing disputes over parks is 
one involving minute shifts in the 
allocation of land. The disputes in- 
volve marginal shifts, not mas- 
sive lockups. Massive lockups exist 
only as scare cries of an industry 
willing to concoct straw man argu- 
ments to discredit legitimate and 
responsible park proposals. 

The epic battle being waged over 
a Redwood National Park in north- 
ern California illustrates the kind 
of contest now taking place be- 
tween conservationists and the 
lumber industry, with more such 
contests coming soon in the case 
of the proposed Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park in Minnesota and the 
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Big Thicket National Monument in 
Texas. 

Again the industry cries "havoc," 
charging that the redwood indus- 
try is being mortally wounded and 
that the local economy is being 
gutted by the park. As usual, the 
facts fail to sustain these alarms. 

The redwood industry has nearly 
cut itself out of old growth now, 
with only 10 percent of the origi- 
nal timber available yet to be cut 
and 2!/» percent protected in state 
parks. 

Most of the remaining 10 percent 
will probably be cut in the next 15 
years. When this is cut, most of the 
redwood sawtimber industry will 
be finished. A marginal industry in 
second growth will exist, but not 
much second growth will be avail- 
able for another 20 to 30 years, 
and second growth by its nature is 
far inferior to old growth. 

Most of the redwood land now 
being bought up by large com- 
panies is being planted to Douglas 
fir, which will be cut at short inter- 
vals for pulp. Because of automa- 
tion, the pulp industry provides 
scant employment. Of the land 
capable of growing redwoods, 95 
percent remains in private hands. 

The bill (S. 2515) passed by the 
Senate to establish a Redwood Na- 
tional Park (by a vote of 77-6 on 
November 1, 1967, and then sent to 
the House) would take only 36,000 
acres out of private hands, thus 
still leaving 93 percent of redwood 
land in private ownership. 

The national park would bring 
the percentage of original forest 
protected to barely more than 3 
percent. In the process, though, it 
will rescue such stands as the 300- 
footers lining Redwood Creek. 

The industry argues that this 
slight shift will somehow under- 
mine the stability of an entire in- 
dustry. If this argument has any 
plausibility at all, it is rooted in 
the fact that the four main com- 
panies affected have a strictly lim- 
ited supply of old growth left. Two, 
Simpson and Georgia-Pacific, have 
less than a dozen years left in this 
locality. As both are in the pulp 
business, they are anxious to phase 
out their sawtimber holdings to 
convert their lands to Douglas fir. 

In view of these phase-outs, the 
question is not whether a drop in 
mill employment will occur, but 
rather precisely when it will occur. 

It has already come for many. 
Between 1953 and 1962, 110 mills 
went out of business in Humboldt 
County, destroying 2,400 jobs. 
Lumber employment in the three 
North Coast counties dropped by 


6,200 jobs between 1959 and 1967. 
1,500 of those jobs were lost in the 
last year alone. Peak unemploy- 
ment hits the 16 percent level. A 
crisis born of over-cutting and min- 
ing a one-time resource is now up- 
on these counties. 

A national park can be a coun- 
terbalancing force in local econo- 
mies. Economic surveys by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. have predicted that 
park-based employment should be 
able to replace the jobs displaced 
in the lumber industry within 10 
years after the park is established. 

While a park is not an economic 
panacea, and does not find its jus- 
tification in economics, in the long 
run it cannot be anything but of 
help to local economies. And the 
troubles the lumber industry faces 
locally are not attributable to the 
park, nor is the park an aggravating 
factor of any overall significance. 

Clearly one or two firms will be 
affected in a significant way by the 
park, and their opposition is some- 
what understandable, though they 
will be paid full fair market value. 
But the vehemence of an entire in- 
dustry's opposition to this park can 
only mean that the battle is re- 
garded as a symbolic test of 
strength. 

At stake is the industry's tradi- 
tional dominance in being able to 
dictate national land use policy for 
wildlands. The industry may soon 
have to decide whether the cost in 
public goodwill is worth the uncer- 
tain value of being a competitive 
political force where its funda- 
mental interests are not really at 
stake. 


Bernard Orell is vice president 


for public affairs of Weyerhaeu- 
ser Company. 


ing land uses, with outdoor recre- 
ation in the forefront. 

Just as recreation can be the ma- 
jor secondary use of lands man- 
aged primarily for tree growing, so 
can tree growing be an important 
secondary use of much (but not all) 
land managed for recreation. 

The landowner who compro- 
mises forestry operations in re- 
sponse to recreation needs, expects 
and deserves public acceptance 
that this is a two-way street: in 
other words, abandonment of the 
philosophy current among some 
conservationists that all public rec- 
reation demands are sacrosanct 
mandates. Industry reacts nega- 
tively, as would any homeowner or 
other possessor of private prop- 
erty, to neighbors who continually 
shout, "What's ours is inviolately 
ours; what's yours is completely 
negotiable!” 

Government has reacted to soci- 
ological and political conservation 
demands by moving aggressively 
into the field of public recreation 


From top, Glacier Peak, within the 
proposed North Cascade National 
Park in Washington; a scene four 
years after logging south of Prairie 
Creek, Redwoods State Park in Cali- 
fornia; tree farm/public park of the 
Weyerhaeuser Company; and fertiliz- 
ation by helicopter for fast growth. 


via land-use planning, regulation, 
acquisition and development. The 
result is tax-supported facilities re- 
quiring only token payment from 
the users. 

The panoply of forces at work 
requires the industrial forest oper- 
ator to increase income from the 
land or lose it to competing eco- 
nomic functions and, at the same 
time, increase public recreational 
opportunities in the forest or face 
condemnation of his land for rec- 
reation purposes. 

Growing more and better trees 
faster will increase income, and 
the industry is just beginning an 
exciting new era of intensified for- 
estry to accomplish this. But ac- 
commodation of expanding recre- 
ation needs inevitably will conflict, 
to a degree, with optimum forestry. 

Fortunately, this paradox is not 
insurmountable if the forester and 
the public recognize that much of 
the recreation demands on private 
land can be satisfied in ways com- 
patible with timber production, 
which will also provide a return on 
investment to the landowner. In 
plainer words—fee recreation. 

While little effort has been made 
in the past to see that users of 
public outdoor recreation facilities 
bear most of their cost, this picture 
is changing rapidly. Fees for public 
parks, campgrounds and resorts 
are being increased. People are 
demonstrating willingness to pay 
a fair price for outdoor pleasures. 
The skier, boater or trailer camp- 
er does not expect a free ride at 
the expense of his stamp-collecting 
neighbor. 

It is imperative that owners of 
industrial forest land respond to 
this opportunity with enthusiasm 
and business acumen. The social 
and economic incentives are 
strong, and the alternatives are 
ominous. 

One key to full development of 
private outdoor recreation of all 
kinds will be the tax structure im- 
posed upon these operations. Add- 
ing too heavy an additional tax in- 
crement based on the recreation 
value of working forests will tend 
to discourage capital expenditure 
for recreational development and 
may even force the land out of 
timber production. Using taxation 
as a zoning tool also must be 
avoided. 

In situations where recreational 
needs are great and business op- 
portunities negligible, working 
partnerships between private land- 
owners and public recreation agen- 
cies may be attractive. The ob- 
jective would be to optimize rec- 


reation and minimize disruption of 
timber production at the least cost 
to all concerned. 

These approaches will require a 
metamorphosis in thinking—by the 
recreating public, the industrial 
forest operator, legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government 
and the ardent advocates of greatly 
expanded single use of land for 
noneconomic purposes. 

At the same time the forest prod- 
ucts industry must continue to 
raise the voice of reason on con- 
servation issues. Only an alert and 
fully informed citizenry can direct 
the increasingly complicated deci- 
sions which will determine what 
sort of ecological and economic 
environment we will pass along to 
our grandchildren. 

A delicate and finely tuned bal- 
ance of natural resource uses, re- 
sponsive to present needs and 
planned for those of the future, 
must be the goal. 

Continued pursuit by innumer- 
able factions of their present ad- 
versary roles can only prolong the 
present conservation melee. Every- 
one wants national parks; the argu- 
ments concern how many and how 
large. 

Greenbelts refresh the soul, but 
forests entirely closed to the log- 
ger may leave the children of this 
generation hungry and, as they be- 
come adults, jobless. The hunter 
exults in the chase while the bird 
watcher photographs the same 
quarry and demeans the nimrod. 

It is time for all conservationists, 
whatever their persuasion, to begin 
communicating more effectively 
with one another. Determination of 
points of agreement is the proven 
avenue to reasoned compromise 
of differences. 

Objectivity and candor must pre- 
vail, both in straightforward de- 
bate of honestly held convictions 
and in education of the public on 
the broad issues involved. Those 
who cry "wolf!" in advocating ex- 
tremes must be prepared not only 
to produce an authentic canis lupus 
but to document its existence, hair 
by hair. Close scrutiny is the surest 
antidote for the selfish, the self- 
seeker and the misinformed. 

Americans have an opportunity 
and an obligation right now to re- 
store "conservation" to its proud 
place in our self-governing philos- 
ophy. If we approach the chal- 
lenges with energy, honesty and 
goodwill, we can shape our forest 
environment to meet all the needs 
of the affluent 20th century and 
prepare to meet the demands of the 
intensely populated 21st. o 
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Timber 


The forests of the Pacific Northwest 
will become a workshop of sorts for 
convention-goers who stay on to don 
their walking shoes for an all-day 
outing on Friday, June 28. Co-spon- 
sored by the Host Chapter and the 
Western Wood Products Associa- 
tion, the tour will take visitors 
through timber stretches not ordi- 
narily open to the public. The trip, 
which will get underway at 7:30 a.m. 
and continue through late afternoon, 
will include a visit to the Weyerhae- 
user Company mill at Longview, 
Washington, lunch in the tall-tree 
country oh the Kalama River and a 
view of logging operations on the 
slopes of Mount St. Helens. Inquiries 
regarding the tour, the cost of which 
is $5 per person, should be directed 
to the Portland Chapter AIA, 605 
Park Building, Portland, Ore. 97205. 


Contractual General Conditions 


BY GEORGE M. WHITE, AIA 


A steady stream of written and spoken words 
has been flowing from the headwaters of archi- 
tectural practice for the past three years in con- 
nection with the updating of the AIA Standard 
Forms. Most of the volume has been concerned 
with the General Conditions of the Contract, 
known affectionately, if not passionately, by the 
cryptic sign, A201. 

The place of this document in the hierarchy of 
Institute forms is a prominent one because it 
forms the keel upon which the legal relationships 
of the construction ship are laid. The architect, 
as the captain, must thus necessarily be vitally 
interested in its composition. A brief review of 


The author: Mr. White, architect and consulting en- 
gineer in Cleveland as well as a lawyer, is chairman 


of the AIA Committee on Documents Review and 
a member of the Committee on Insurance. 


the basic documents and of the relationship of 
the parties in the construction process will serve 
to delineate the basis for the reasoning behind 
the detail, and the general characteristics of A201. 

The diagram on the next page indicates the 
direct legal ties by solid lines. The dashed lines 
indicate indirect ties. It is important to note that 
the architect has no direct legal tie with the con- 
tractor. This apparently obvious fact is often 
overlooked or forgotten when disputes arise into 
which the architect is drawn. Similarly, the sub- 
contractor and the sub-subcontractor have no di- 
rect legal tie with the owner; neither do the archi- 
tect and the surety (where one is involved) have 
any direct legal tie. The simplicity of these re- 
lationships is very deceptive, as an analysis of 
the documents will show. 

What causes the complexity? Why cannot the 
simplicity be retained? The answer, of course, 
has many facets. A primary one is the effect of 
the legal grid which is superimposed upon the 
activities of our society generally, and upon the 
construction industry in particular. The Anglo- 
American common law heritage, intermingled 
now with derivatives of the Napoleonic codes, 
has certain characteristics that do not lend 
themselves readily to the special needs of this in- 
dustry. Automation, technological development, 
rapidly expanding frontiers of knowledge, geo- 
metrically increasing needs, all are confronted 
in the American construction industry with the 
restrictions and complexities of our legal system 
which warp the construction process. 

The dire need to retain the order necessary 
for stability, and still accept the change necessary 


for progress, has brought about a series of re- 
visions in the documents. These changes are now 
occurring with increasing frequency. The devel- 
opment of a more national rather than regional 
approach to problems has made the acceptance 
and use of standard documents more prevalent 
than ever before. Local usage must still, of 
course, force certain changes in any document 
prepared for use by some 50-odd jurisdictions. 

Another result of the technological progress 
in construction is the increased complexity of the 
design and construction process. We are experi- 
encing a growing team effort in the design offices 
and, indeed, in the entire building program. The 
need to better define the limits of responsibility 
of the parties on the construction team has thus 
arisen. The goal, of course, is to avoid litigation 
through a better understanding of the roles of the 
parties. The litigation increase has become evi- 
dent as a result of several factors: 
1. The growth of a social philosophy which 
favors society’s responsibilities to individuals. 
This concept is manifested in such things as So- 
cial Security, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Medicare, and results in the law’s increasing 
tendency toward the finding of liability without 
fault. Thus an injury to someone is more and 
more resulting in redress irrespective of who or 
what is the cause. 
2. The abandonment generally of the legal prin- 
ciple of privity. So it is that one does not have to 
be a party to a contract in order to claim dam- 
ages which arise out of the contract. As a corol- 
lary, one who is a party to a contract may find 
himself liable to third parties outside the con- 
tract for negligent acts resulting from perform- 
ance under the contract. 
3. A highly technical society has come to expect 
a higher degree of skill from its specially trained 
members. The level of knowledge required to 
land a rocket on the moon is imputed to archi- 
tects, who are expected to be increasingly knowl- 
edgeable about complex building forms contain- 
ing sophisticated mechanical, electrical and 
structural systems. The computer has necessi- 
tated an upgrading of professional skills, and the 
law is holding architects and engineers to com- 
parably higher standards. 
4. A legalistic society has developed which looks 
increasingly to the courtroom for the solutions 
to its conflicts. This trend will hopefully encom- 
pass international conflicts as well, and in that 
development, more, rather than less, individual 
lawsuits are to be expected. 

As a profession which is part of a major indus- 
try in our economy, architecture must necessarily 
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concern itself with problems far broader than 
those of A201 as such. The creation of man’s en- 
vironment with all of the attendant social, eco- 
nomic and esthetic ramifications is an exciting 
and powerful challenge. But just as the architect 
must concern himself with a myriad of details, 
any one of which may destroy his design, so must 
he concern himself with all of the components 
of the industry’s interactions. His is the only dis- 
cipline that encompasses all of the facets of the 
diamond we call environment. A well-founded 
knowledge of the General Conditions is a funda- 
mental volume in the architect’s encyclopedia of 
information regarding those interactions. 

A line-by-line and word-by-word study of 
A201 will unfold the rules by which the archi- 
tect can govern his practice during the construc- 
tion phase of the project. A quarterly review will 
serve to revitalize that knowledge. 

The latest revision has probably been more 
widely publicized and reviewed at chapter and 
state seminars than any other document in the 
past. Some of the changes and additions have 
elicited extensive reactions from contractors, 
lawyers, insurance companies and sureties as 
well as architects. [Hopefully, further commen- 
taries will be published on all of the sections 
of A201.] For the present purpose, an examina- 
tion of the major substantive changes will serve 
to enable practitioners to understand this vital 
document better. 


1. Definitions 


A number of new definitions are found spread 
through the document.* These are, of course, pri- 
marily intended to designate specifically the 
meanings of contract words which have given 
rise to misunderstandings in the past, to give new 
meanings to previously used terms and to define 
new terms. In their order of appearance, the fol- 
lowing Subparagraphs have no antecedents in 
prior documents, and thus are new language: 
1.1.2 The Contract; 1.1.4 The Project; 4.13.1 Shop 
Drawings; 4.13.2 Samples; 5.1.2 Sub-subcontrac- 
tor; 6.1.2 Contractor in separate contracts; 8.1.1 
Contract Time; 8.1.2 Date of Commencement; 
9.1.1 Contract Sum; 12.1.2 Change Order; and 
12.4.1 Field Orders. 

Some terms have been defined for the first 
time or more clearly defined than previously. 
These are 1.1.1 Modification and Addenda; 1.1.3 
The Work; 2.1.1 The Architect; 3.1.1 The Owner; 
4.1.1 The Contractor; and 5.1.1 Subcontractor. 
*When the AIA Document revisions were being developed, it 
was decided to capitalize certain words, i.e., Owner, Contractor, 
Architect, Project, etc., to clarify and emphasize 1) the parties 
to the contract, 2) definitions, 3) other contract documents or 
4) AIA-related practice documents such as G703, Application for 
Payment. Thus the Architect is the Architect who has an Agreement 
with the Owner to perform professional services related to the 


Project. All recent editions are coordinated regarding the use of 
identical language when referring to the same requirements. 
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2. General Statements 


New language which applies to the contract 
generally is found in 1.2.2, a representation by 
the Contractor that he has visited the site and 
has familiarized himself with local conditions. 
The statement made in 1.2.4 is also new, and 
qualifies the Specifications organization as not 
governing the division of the Work among Sub- 
contractors. It will be noted that the term "Work" 
is capitalized when used in accordance with its 
definition in 1.1.3, as indicated previously. 

The word "interpretations" appears in 1.2.5 as 
a substitute for "instructions" which was used 
in the 1963 edition. This and numerous other 
word changes result from the newly established 
policy of clarifying the extent to which the Archi- 
tect's control over the Contractor's actions is 
limited. 


3. Architect's Responsibilities 


Subparagraphs 2.1.2 and 2.2.1 are new, and 
state that no contractual relationship is created 
between the Architect and Contractor, and that 
the Architect will perform general Administra- 
tion of the Construction Contract. The latter does 
not define a new role, but better describes the 
acts performed by the Architect. Subparagraph 
2.2.2 contains a new sentence which states that 
all of the Owner's instructions to the Contractor 
shall be issued through the Architect; this re- 
quirement should avert misunderstandings that 
might otherwise arise. 

The language generally in Article 2 is repeated 
verbatim from the Architect's duties as spelled out 
in Document B131, the Owner-Architect Agree- 
ment. The purpose here is to place the Contractor 


on notice of what the Architect has agreed to do 
and what he has not. Thus Article 2 contains much 
that is new: 2.2.5, 2.2.13, 2.2.14, 2.2.15, 2.2.16, 
2.2.17 and portions of 2.2.4, 2.2.8, 2.2.12 and 2.2.18. 
The last sentence of 2.2.4 states that "The Archi- 
tect will not be responsible for construction 
means, methods, techniques, sequences or proce- 
dures, or for safety precautions... ." This state- 
ment is the heart of the concept that the Architect 
shall design the Project and the Contractor shall 
build it. Here, for the first time, also, we find a fix- 
ing of responsibility for safety measures on the 
site. These and other similar statements were in- 
serted, not to relieve the Architect of his proper 
responsibilities but rather to insulate him from li- 
ability for acts which he does not intend should 
be within his zone of professional risk. Subpara- 
graphs 2.2.10 and 2.2.11 modify the previous arbi- 
tration provisions by providing that a demand for 
arbitration must be made within 30 days of the 
date of issuance of the Architect’s final decision; 
otherwise, this becomes final and binding. 

The Architect’s authority to stop the Work is 
provided for in 2.2.12. The wording is an attempt 
to limit the liability attendant upon such stop- 
page. There is some doubt concerning the con- 
tinued validity of this traditional concept. Al- 
though the purpose of the authority is to enable 
the Architect to prevent the continuation of 
unsatisfactory construction which does not con- 
form to the Contract, the authority has been mis- 
interpreted by some courts to mean that unsafe 
or otherwise unsatisfactory construction which 
results in injury to an individual, should have 
been stopped by the architect. The Institute is 
remaining alert to these developments and will 
give serious consideration to the further clarifi- 
cation or possible abandonment of this doctrine. 

Subparagraph 2.2.17 clearly limits the duties, 
responsibilities and authority of the Architect 
to those set forth in A201, and requires written 
consent of the Owner and the Architect for any 
extension. This provision is carefully worded to 
clarify the limits of liability of the parties and 
their agents. 


4. Owner's Responsibilities 


New language appears in 3.2.3, 3.2.4 and 3.2.5. 
Basically, these provisions are an attempt to re- 
lieve the Contractor of the necessity for making 
requests which are acceptable in the construc- 
tion industry but usually appear unreasonable 
to the Owner. Thus the Owner is clearly on notice 
that delays in the Work may result from his fail- 
ure to furnish required information on a timely 
basis. Further, in 3.2.4, the Owner is apprised of 
the necessity to furnish instructions to the Con- 
tractor through the Architect. This statement was 
also included in 2.2.2 for clarity. 


5. Contractor’s Responsibilities 


The Contractor's responsibilities for the con- 
structing of the Work are stated in 4.3.1 in lan- 
guage similar to that used in 2.2.4: "He shall be 
solely responsible for all construction means, 
methods, techniques, sequences and procedures 
and for coordinating all portions of the Work 
under the Contract." 

Much of the wording of the 1963 edition was 
changed in an attempt to clarify and modernize 
the language, while retaining the basic concepts 
expressed in that edition. A good example is the 
first sentence of Article 14 (1963): “The Contrac- 
tor shall keep on his Work, during its progress, a 
competent superintendent and any necessary 
assistants, all satisfactory to the Architect." In 
the 1967 edition, this sentence is found in 4.9.1 
and reads: "The Contractor shall employ a com- 
petent superintendent and necessary assistants 
who shall be in attendance at the Project site 
during the progress of the Work. The superin- 
tendent shall be satisfactory to the Architect. .. ." 

A representation by the Contractor is made in 
4.13.4 regarding his having verified field meas- 
urements, materials, catalog numbers and simi- 
lar items. This is new language, and was added to 
fix responsibility for verification of Shop Draw- 
ings and Samples. 

Subparagraph 4.17.1 is new, and is the final 
knot tying down the requirement that all com- 
munications from the Owner to the Contractor, 
or from the Contractor to the Owner, be for- 
warded through the Architect. 

The inclusion of Paragraph 4.18, the new pro- 
vision regarding indemnification, produced con- 
siderable national discussion among contractors, 
architects, insurers, sureties and others. Much of 
the difficulty apparently grew out of an under- 
standable but unfortunate misunderstanding re- 
garding the intent of this provision, coupled with 
the semantic problem of accurately describing 
the intent in words. The level of abstraction at 
which the material in these documents is pre- 
sented causes no fewer semantic difficulties 
than are found in most similar endeavors. The 
thoughts conveyed by the written words are 
easily distorted by the reader's prior associa- 
tions. In this instance, the word "indemnifica- 
tion” itself seems to have caused some adrenaline 
to flow and emotions to intensify. 

Once the actual intent was clear to those 
charged with responsibility for the content of 
the documents, proper words were agreed upon 
which, at least for those involved, seemed to do 
the best job of description. 

'The intent is relatively simple. It is to let the 
burden of responsibility for damage to third per- 
sons or third-party property, arising out of joint 
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negligence of the Contractor and the Architect 
during the construction phase, fall upon the one 
whose negligence is the primary cause of the in- 
jury or damage. 

The reason for the inclusion of 4.18 is also rela- 
tively simple. A number of claims have been 
made against architects by injured workmen who 
had received remuneration under Workmen's 
Compensation laws, and who were therefore pre- 
cluded from claiming against their employer, the 
Contractor. Probably because of the inadequacy 
of the awards under Workmen’s Compensation, 
the injured party cast about to find a likely pros- 
pect for a negligence claim. The prospect had to 
be one who was outside the legal immunity 
granted the employer. This same situation oc- 
curred with employees of subcontractors, who 
claimed against general contractors, since the 
latter are, in that instance, also vulnerable. 

Because of the Architect's activities on the 
construction site, some of which may be the 
cause of injury toa workman, he is a proper party 
to a lawsuit. The Contractor is similarly en- 
twined. Where the primary cause of the injury 
is an active wrongdoing by the Contractor, it 
seemed eminently unfair to require the Architect 
to respond for the passive role of not having de- 
tected the Contractor in the act of doing wrong. 
Similarly, the Contractor should not be asked 
to respond for any active negligence of the 
Architect. 

The foregoing oversimplified explanation is an 
attempt to indicate, also, the reasons for the fol- 
lowing basic features of 4.18: 

* It does not apply to the Work itself. 

* It does not apply to the Architect's negligence 
in the preparation of Drawings, Specifications or 
other enumerated documents. 

* It does not apply where the Contractor is not 
negligent in the legal sense. 

* It does not require indemnification where the 
Contractor's possible wrongdoing is not the pri- 
mary cause of the injury or damage. 

The limited but important instances which 
4.18 was designed to cover are understood by 
the underwriters in the insurance industry, who 
were party to its composition, and therefore the 
insurability of the contract is now universally 
assured. 


6. Subcontractors 


Subparagraph 5.1.2 is new and defines a Sub- 
subcontractor. Although to some that word ap- 
pears to be a contrivance, it is nevertheless used 
throughout the industry and, with a proper defi- 
nition, should eliminate many contractual mis- 
understandings. 

A basic change, intended to deal better with 
the problems of bid shopping and unqualified 
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Subcontractors, either by the Owner or the Con- 
tractor, is found in Paragraph 5.2. Editions of 
A201 prior to 1963 allowed an increase in the 
contract price for the change of a subcontractor, 
only where such change was required by the 
Owner after approval of the Subcontractor had 
been given by the Architect. The 1963 edition 
changed that and required that upon the dis- 
approval of a Subcontractor, regardless of cause, 
the Contractor would be entitled to an increase in 
the Contract Sum for any additional amount re- 
sulting from the obtaining of an approved Sub- 
contractor. The inequities that resulted from that 
provision arose from the use of unqualified sub- 
contractors' bids as the primary basis for a Con- 
tractor's low proposal. The Owner would then 
be required to increase the Contract Sum in order 
to obtain qualified subcontractors who could 
perform the Work required by the Contract 
Documents. 

The rationale behind the 1967 edition is that if 
a Contractor proposes a subcontractor who is un- 
qualified in accordance with the Architect's de- 
termination, then the Contractor's proposal is not 
responsive to the bidding invitation, in that it is 
not actually competitive with the proposals of 
other contractors who would be able to comply 
fully with the contract requirements by using 
qualified subcontractors. 

Paragraph 5.2 provides that under such circum- 
stances, the successful bidder may, prior to the 
award, withdraw his bid without forfeiture of the 
bid security, or he may submit a substitute for 
the disapproved subcontractor. If the submission 
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includes an increase to the proposed contract 
sum, the Owner has the option of accepting it, 
or disqualifying the bid. If, however, the Owner 
or the Architect refuses to accept a Subcontractor 
after the award, then the Contract Sum may 
change because of the required substitution, and 
an appropriate Change Order must be issued. 

Paragraph 5.3 states the provisions that must 
exist in the Contractor-Subcontractor agreement, 
rather than, as was done in the 1963 edition, stat- 
ing that the Subcontractor "agrees" to be bound 
by the terms of this document. The Subcontractor 
is not a party to A201 and therefore cannot 
"agree" within it. This is an example of some of 
the "cleaning up" that was necessary in the 1963 
edition. In that connection, some of the language 
of that edition was transferred to the new edi- 
tion of A401, Standard Form of Subcontract, 
where it more properly belongs. 


7, Miscellaneous Provisions 


Paragraph 7.6 changes the time of notice by the 
Owner for Contractor defaults from three days to 
seven days. This seemed a more reasonable time 
in light of the complexities of present-day con- 
struction. 

The fixing of responsibility for the costs of 
tests is clearly stated for the first time in 7.8.1. 
The Contractor is to bear these costs except 
under the special circumstances provided in 7.8.2. 

A very important statement is made in 7.8.5, 
which reads: “Neither the observations of the 
Architect in his administration of the Contract, 
nor inspections, tests or approvals by persons 
other than the Contractor shall relieve the Con- 
tractor from his obligations to perform the Work 
in accordance with the Contract Documents.” 

The purpose of 7.8.5 is, of course, to prevent 
the Contractor from excusing lack of proper per- 
formance by claiming an approval by the Archi- 
tect or others. This can be a deceptive shield, 
however, where the Architect does, in fact, ap- 
prove a variance from the Contract requirements. 
Subparagraph 7.8.5 is primarily meant to apply to 
those instances where improper materials, poor 
workmanship and other such failures to perform 
are either undetected or are latent in character. 
This Subparagraph does not relieve the Archi- 
tect of his duty to do an appropriate job of ad- 
ministering the Contract in accordance with pro- 
fessional standards. 

The subject of arbitration is dealt with in Para- 
graph 7.10. A basic change occurs here, in the 
provision that disputes shall be arbitrated in ac- 
cordance with the Construction Industry Arbitra- 
tion Rules of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion unless the parties mutually agree otherwise. 
The content of these Rules should be known to 
the Architect, and certainly to the parties to the 


Contract, so that they are aware of their obliga- 
tions. Compulsory arbitration, at the option of 
either party, has long been an established provi- 
sion of this document. Its importance in deter- 
mining the final disposition of a dispute is all too 
often overlooked. 


8. Time, Payment, Completion, Protection 


Claims for extension of the Contract Time and 
for delay resulting from failure to furnish timely 
interpretations have time limitations of 15 days 
as provided in 8.3.2 and 8.3.3. These are changes 
from the respective seven-day and two-week 
prior provisions. 

The subject of payment is one that can easily 
cause misunderstanding, and therefore consider- 
able effort was expended in trying better to recog- 
nize and provide for generally accepted practices 
and safeguards in the construction industry. Sub- 
paragraph 5.4.2 provides, for example, that if the 
Architect fails to issue a Certificate for Payment 
for a cause which is the fault of the Contractor, 
and not the fault of a particular Subcontractor, 
then the Subcontractor shall nevertheless be paid 
by the Contractor. This was included to avoid 
penalizing a Subcontractor for a problem which 
is not his. 

Subparagraph 9.3.3 is a new one, and provides 
a warranty of title from the Contractor to the 
Owner. Itis important to note that the Contractor 
warrants that title “. . . will pass to the Owner 
upon the receipt of such payment by the Con- 
tractor, free and clear... ." The point here is that 
title need not have passed prior to that time, and 
therefore the Contractor need not have actually 
paid for the Work prior to the receipt of 
moneys from the Owner. Thus the Contractor is 
no longer required to invest working capital to 
the full extent of the amount indicated in the Ap- 
plication for Payment. This practice has long ex- 
isted in the industry and is now out in the open 
rather than being a known subterfuge. 

Subparagraph 9.4.2 is a verbatim repetition 
from B131, the new Owner-Architect Agreement, 
and places the parties to A201 on notice concern- 
ing the extent of the Architect's responsibilities 
for the Contractor's use of funds paid to him. 
The following words in the last sentence contain 
an important new safeguard: “. . . the architect 
shall not thereby be deemed to represent that... 
he has made any examination to ascertain how or 
for what purpose the Contractor has used the 
moneys previously paid on account of the Con- 
tract Sum." 

Clauses 9.5.1.6 and 9.5.1.7 provide two new 
and additional reasons for justifying the with- 
holding of payment to the Contractor. 

The usual list of items to be completed on a 
Project before final payment is discussed and 
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clarified in 9.7.1, and the procedures for qualify- 
ing the Contract for final payment are enumer- 
ated in 9.7.2 and 9.7.4. These latter Subpara- 
graphs were previously found in A101, the 
Owner-Contractor Agreement, but it was felt 
more appropriate that they appear in A201, leav- 
ing the latter a simple agreement used primarily 
as a document of execution. 

Subparagraph 9.7.3 is substantially revised in 
principle from former Article 32. It is now clear 
that before payment becomes due, the Contractor 
must submit an affidavit stating that all indebted- 
ness has been satisfied, together with the consent 
of any surety if payment is final. Additional evi- 
dence need only be submitted if required by the 
Owner. This clarifies the ambiguity that existed 
in the 1963 Edition regarding the Architect’s role 
in the requirement and the question of what, if 
anything, would be required. The specific items 
in the submission are regarded as equitable to 
the Owner without being a hardship to the 
Contractor. 

Paragraph 10.2 clarifies the provisions for 
safety precautions. A long standing state of con- 
fusion regarding responsibility for project safety 
is hopefully laid to rest with this and the com- 
parable provisions in B131. The Contractor is re- 
sponsible for the safety of persons and property 
in connection with the Project. The Architect and 
Owner are not responsible unless they volun- 
tarily inject themselves into the situation. Under 
those circumstances, liability may arise for the 
failure to act prudently. 

Subparagraph 10.2.3 provides new language in- 
tended to make abundantly clear the Contractor's 
responsibility for the proper storage and use of 
explosives. 


9. Insurance 


The insurance provisions of A201 are found 
grouped together in Article 11. A detailed dis- 
cussion of this article is found in Chapter 7 of 
the Architect’s Handbook of Professional Prac- 
tice. A new requirement is that the Contractor’s 
liability insurance coverages provide at least 15 
days’ prior written notice in the event that the 
insurance is cancelled or materially changed. 

Subparagraph 11.3.2 is new and calls attention 
to the fact that steam boiler and machinery in- 
surance is not included in the ordinary fire and 
extended coverage policy. 

The importance of the Owner’s responsibilities 
for property insurance is emphasized in 11.3.4. In 
accordance with that Subparagraph, the Contrac- 
tor is entitled to reimbursement if he is damaged 
by the failure of the Owner to properly protect 
the property by insurance. As in all areas of a 
standard document which do not conform to 
local practice, this provision may need to be al- 
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tered for projects where the Contractor is made 
responsible for all property insurance. 


10. Changes in and Correction of the Work 


Subparagraph 12.1.6 contains new provisions 
for resolving any disputes over additional costs 
that arise from unknown and concealed condi- 
tions below the surface of the ground. The intent 
here is to reimburse the Contractor more equi- 
tably for conditions differing materially from 
those ordinarily encountered. Subparagraphs 
13.2.3 and 13.2.4 are new and clarify the correc- 
tion and removal of defective Work. 

Although the foregoing comments are reason- 
ably explicit of the important substantive changes 
in A201, they are not intended to be exhaustive 
nor definitive. Practitioners should study the 
document in some detail in order to determine 
for themselves the portions which may have 
more significance for their particular practice. A 
careful review of the wording will yield many 
answers to questions concerning the developing 
industry practices. 

Great effort was exerted to coordinate A201 
with the other document revisions. Because the 
wordings are carefully interlocked, users of the 
documents are cautioned to carry any changes 
necessitated by local circumstances, through all 
of the various Articles. 

The concepts, intents and basic provisions of 
the 1963 edition of A201 were carried forward 
to the current edition in order that users would 
not be inadvertently deceived. It is intended that 
this policy will continue in future revisions, 
which are not only inevitable but a necessity in 
the rapidly changing construction relationships. 
Generally, document revisions are an attempt to 
keep up with the practice as it is being carried on. 
Hopefully, future revisions can do more to set 
practice standards as well. 

As are all of the AIA Standard Forms, A201 
is written with a basic commitment to the single 
contract method of building structures. It is, how- 
ever, readily adaptable to the method of sep- 
arate contracts, if that appears appropriate in 
particular instances. 

Future changes in the structuring of the legal 
relationships in the industry will hopefully make 
possible a simplification of A201. The recent 
trends toward performance rather than method 
type specifications may well have its counterpart 
in the contractual relationship itself, as it de- 
velops out of the general conditions. 

For the present, however, we must work with 
what we have, recognizing its limitations as well 
as its strengths and realizing that the detail of 
the document must be viewed in the larger light 
of the basic legal relationships of the parties 
themselves. L] 


LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS 
1968 
AWARD PROGRAM 


Seven projects in three cate- 
gories—School, Academic and 
Public—have been cited for 
Awards of Merit in the fourth 
Library Buildings Award Pro- 
gram. Of the more than 200 
entries, none was singled out 
for a First Honor Award. The 
biennial event is sponsored 
jointly by The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Ameri- 
can Library Association and 
the National Book Committee. 
Architect members, all AIA, of 
this year’s jury were Francis 
P. Gassner, chairman, George 
E. McDowell and Giovanni 
Pasanella. Librarians who 
served as jurors were Frazer 
G. Poole, Library of Congress; 
Cora Paul Bomar, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
James E. Bryan, director, Pub- 
lic Library of Newark. The 
winning entries, shown here 
with excerpts from jury com- i 
ments, will be exhibited at A y 
both the AIA and the ALA an- 4 

nual conventions in June. 
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St. John's University Library, m o 

Collegeville, Minnesota, Archi- M 

tects: Marcel Breuer, FAIA, > ‘ ds 
and Hamilton P. Smith AIA. Á 


"Use of structural 'trees' ap- 
propriate to the large size of 
the main reading room" 


Vig 


Mount Anthony Union High 
School Library, Bennington, 
Vermont. Architects: Benjamin 
Thompson & Associates, Inc. 


"Design of tasteful directness 
with excellent use of contem- 
porary materials” 


Mill Valley Public Library, Mill 
Valley, California. Architects: 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons. 


"An informal blend with the 
existing surroundings" 


Library, Institute for Advanced 
Education, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Architects: Harrison & 
Abramovitz. 


“Pierced roof allowing natural 
light to enter" 


Wichita Public Library, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. Architects: Schaef- 
er, Schirmer & Eflin. 


“A functional plan with good 
distribution of services" 
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La Crosse Public Library, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Architects: 
Hackner, Schroeder & Associ- 
ates. 


um "An efficient plan, providing 
ample space for circulation" 


Hofstra University Library, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New 
York. Architects: Warner 
Burns Toan Lunde. 


“An efficient solution in a two- 
story pavilion surmounted by 
a central tower" 


Our Recent Ruins 


“You can’t tell our masterpieces without a program.” 


BY EDMOND A. PACHNER, AIA 


To anyone who travels the world 
and sees the works of the great 
and famous architects, it must 
| come as a surprise to find that 
many of the recent ones are fall- 
ing to pieces. They appear beau- 
tiful in photographs and sketches, 
they sound noble in descriptive 
essays in books and magazines. 
They are, in many cases, incipient 
heaps of rubble. 

| |My own traveling has stretched 
over the past 10 years, so some of 
the buildings which I describe 
may have since been renovated. 
Or on the other hand they may 
have fallen down. 

Take some of the works of Le 
Corbusier. The government build- 
| ings at Chandigarh, about 10 years 
old, are striking at a distance. Up 
close, and inside in particular, 
they are dreary, lifeless and dis- 
heartening. Rainwater pipes and 
electric wiring straggle across 
their surfaces. Holes from form 
ties pit their faces; dirt, pencil 
marks and perspiration stains dis- 
color the walls. To the viewer not 
brainwashed by published pres- 
| entations, they might well seem 
; like abandoned factories. 

The Ville Radieuse in Marseille, 
about five years old when I saw it, 
was in a similar condition of de- 
terioration. But it had the added 
misfortune of being strewn and 
littered with the refuse of its 
scarcely esthetic-minded tenants. 
It was a vertical slum. 

The Swiss Pavilion at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, about 25 years 
old at the time, had already lost 
its entire facade which was in the 
process of being replaced. I trust 
that the second facade will last 
longer than the first. 

Moving to the new world we 
find the devastation of modern 
life just as awe-inspiring. The city 
hall of São Paulo, Brazil, by Nie- 
meyer, about 10 years old, was 
literally breaking up. Its cracked 
walls and its broken and poorly 
patched windows made it look 
like an abandoned warehouse. 
The free-form roof of the terrace 
was in a state of disrepair. 

The restaurant at the Floating 
Gardens of Xochimilco in Mexico, 
by Felix Candela, about 10 years 
old, was also in a sad state, but 


through no fault of the architect. 
It was completely smeared with 
painted signs and printed posters, 
making its very form invisible, if 
not pointless. I am told that it is 
now badly cracked, but it was a 
bold experiment with ultrathin 
concrete, and allowances must be 
made for this. 

The chapel and library at Flor- 
ida Southern College by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, about 10 years old 
when I visited the campus, fits 
into this group admirably. There 
was still a row of truncated col- 
umns meant to carry a canopy 
which had been carried away by 
a hurricane some time previously, 
making it appear like an archae- 
ological relic. Also, one could not 
help being depressed by the 
dreary, dusty, cracked glass jig- 
saw puzzle above and the feeling 
of utter desolation. 

Admittedly these are only a few 
examples of the modern master- 
pieces, but they comprise a good 
percentage of those that I have 
seen. Some may since have been 
put into better repair. But what is 
striking is the almost immediate 
obsolescence and deterioration of 
buildings held as works of art. 

There are many recent archi- 
tectural works which have held 
up far better and are more suc- 
cessful as a living and usable en- 
vironment: Lever House by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill; the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology by 
Mies van der Rohe, the US Em- 
bassy in New Delhi by Edward 
Durell Stone, the government 
buildings in Brasilia by Niemeyer 
to name a few. Clearly, there is 
no reason to conclude that all 
modern buildings are subject to 
immediate deterioration. 

All of the aforementioned have 
been built within the past 40 
years, None is especially daring or 
experimental in structural con- 
cept except the restaurant by 
Candela. None has been subject 
to violent meteorological or seis- 
mic disturbances except the 
chapel and library by Wright. 

A building which becomes a 
shambles in a decade or two has 
something lacking in its original 
concept. This may be due to a 
budget that was inadequate to 
furnish both architecture and per- 
manence. It may be that the archi- 


i tect was not allowed to, or was 
not paid enough to, or was not 
interested enough to inspect and 
approve construction. But it 


interest in the function of a build- 
ing as a reasonably permanent 
human environment, but only as a 
tour de force, a piece of sculpture 
that will stand up long enough for 


the magazines. 


tions and lack of proper inspec- 
tion, there are certain facets of de- 
sign which lend themselves to 
obsolescence and deterioration. 
These are basically the result of 
the lingering subservience of 
function to form. 

The use of continuous glass 
surfaces where not called for by 
the floor plan is a strong offender. 
Everywhere these are seen cur- 
tained off or blocked out, some- 


panels for grilles or aircondition- 
ers. Often they are just kicked out 
because they run unnecessarily to 
the floor. 


easily accessible is another of- 
fender. It is intended to eive 


wise solid mass. But this is illu- 
sory as is visible even before the 
building is completed. The accu- 


as well as cracking, will soon 
make a fuzzy mess that will be 


ment park. 


tained is an absolute guarantee 
of a permanent supply of rubbish 
in the most visible locations. 


crete as a flight from smooth 
surfaces is perhaps the most mis- 
leading of all. This neither re- 
mains as crisp and clean as when 
stripped nor ages beautifully as 
brick or stone. The clipped tie 
wires rust through and pop out 
the pointing material, the grooves 
collect soot, the surfaces within 
reach of hands and heads turn 
black and shiny with dirt and 
grease. Within two years, you 
can't tell the masterpieces with- 
out a program. 

Whatever the cause of this im- 
permanence, the fact remains that 
architecture is not only an art but 
a science. This science should in- 
clude safeguards against obso- 
lescence and deterioration. LI 


seems to be most often a lack of , 


photographs to be published in | 


Aside from budgetary limita- ; 


times with raw plywood, to cover | 
up ends of partitions, bookcases, ` 


The use of glass in places un- | 


The use of reflecting pools and ! 
planting bins where there is no | 
assurance that they will be main- | 


The use of rough-formed con- | 


lightness and airiness to an other- ; 


mulation of dust and cobwebs, | 


reminiscent of an unused amuse- : 


i 
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Are We Ready 
for Metropolitan Planning? 


Ready or not, 
the urban architect is being faced 
with a new kind of client. 


BY MATTHEW L. ROCKWELL, AIA 


Architects have learned to be inured to public 
indifference to environmental improvement 
whether it be close to home or along the roadside. 
Trained primarily to better the design of struc- 
tures, they are moving increasingly to improve 
the design of communities. 

In fact, urban design has for some years now 
been a field of training for many architects. Its 


The author: Mr. Rockwell, director of the North- 
eastern Illinois Planning Commission, was formerly 
director of Public Services/Urban Programs for 
The American Institute of Architects. He is a mem- 
ber of the AIA Committee on Urban Design and 
also of the American Institute of Planners. 


original context has been broadened from the 
plaza-civic center concept to include the whole 
city. This broader approach can be justified 
through the recognition that the latter is an entire 
structure, no less so than a building complex. 
Parallel though the design concept may be, there 
has been a sometimes unrecognized change of 
client. The prestigious corporate client has now 
become the political cluster which with mercury- 
like speed and nodulization raises new concerns. 
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Despite these elusive tendencies, the cluster still 
is representative of one political unit. 

Hardly has the urban architect made this ad- 
justment before he realizes the shortcomings of 
the political boundaries of his municipal client. 
The city structure more often than not fails to 
stop within its traditional limits. The architect 
barely adjusted to one municipal client is thus 
jarred by the new complexity caused by the met- 
ropolitan or regional client. Many faces indeed, 
for the strong centralized power is diffused into 
hundreds of fragmented communities: school, 
park, sanitary and drainage districts—some 1,200 
for example, in the Chicago area. 

Moreover, each unit has been trained to believe 
in the prestige of its singleness and the specific 
need of its local constituency. Each has learned 
to recognize the blueprint of its high school, filtra- 
tion plant or village plan. Few units are prepared 
to recognize their interrelatedness until a wall of 
floodwater bears down upon them from their up- 
stream neighbor or until the smog of a burning 
dump wafts across the intangible wall which 
separates each community. 

The architect senses the need for his involve- 
ment. If he knows little about the polluting effect 
of carbon dioxide or the interrelation of the aqui- 
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fers to water retention ponds, he is at least pre- 
pared to kelp identify those open spaces of a 
region which could help to give it not only form 
but outlook, recreation and uplift of spirit. Sim- 
ilarly, every new highway alignment cries for his 
involvement; so also do the outmoded village 
business centers so desperate for reorganization. 
This is an expanded urban design the architect 
can now provide. 

The possibilities continue limitlessly. Develop- 
ers to the contrary, we have far too few "new 
cities.” There is too little understanding of the 
term itself, not to mention the social function and 
the physical contribution which a new city must 
make to its region. Architects should soon realize 
the many inadequate substitutes for the term and 
accept their responsibility to design communities 
attuned to the technology and society of the 21st 
century. 

What else is characteristic of this new client? 
Every American and democratic sense strains for 
the iteration and reiteration of social interaction. 
Our friends, our associations, have all been cen- 
trifugal in involvement. Suddenly we find in re- 
gionalism a centripetal influence which turns 
each community in upon itself; the rugged indi- 
vidualism that attitude fostered was appropriate 
in the days of the pioneer but is hardly so in an 
era of ever-increasing mobility. 

To those who fear coordination between com- 
munities—of which a regional planning process 
is the sceptre—the urban architect acquires a 
sinister and subversive mantle, according to the 
critics from the radical right. These critics forget 
the two interstate toll roads which failed by 31/2 


miles to meet on the Indiana-Illinois boundary. 
The metropolitan planning opposition says the 
planning process is a foot in the door for com- 
plete federal take-over of local affairs—and only 
a few steps from control by a UN task force (the 
Illinois Legislature was told!). The former posi- 
tion derives from the provision of the Model Cit- 
ies program for metropolitan planning agencies 
to comment on the compatibility of all federally 
aided projects with a metropolitan plan. 

What is a metropolitan plan? The urban archi- 
tect today prepares such a plan initially with 
broad brush strokes. The work is at once physi- 
cal, economic and sociological with a strong base 
of political awareness. Generalized and concep- 
tual, it has significant graphic meaning. Thus we 
have the corridor, the lineal, the satellite city 
plans, etc. The true understanding of the current 
thinking does not come across until it is realized 
that the plan at this stage is an expression of the 
political policies related to its shape. Thus a fin- 
ger—or radical corridor—type plan, now pro- 
posed for the Chicago area (Fig. 1), would locate 
all but the sparsest residential areas close to ex- 
pressways and commuter rai] lines. 

Conversely, a satellite city plan would cluster 
development around existing or potential nodes 
of community activity. Dozens of plans or com- 
binations are available to the designer, but each 
must face the test of implementation. And imple- 
mentation results primarily from the acceptance 
by political leaders of the policies which effect 
the chosen plan. Policies, of course, exist at all 
levels. At the county level for example, a finger 
plan may be implemented by a county zoning or- 
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The armature: “Here is a strong frame interrelating beautiful order and hun- 
dreds of connective cords which can stand for the Chicago metropolitan plan.” 


dinance which coagulates industrial zones within 
a corridor rather than permitting "a little bit of 
industry in each township’’—a practice in one of 
our Northeastern Illinois counties. 

It is apparent that there is an infinite amount of 
design possibility to the regional or metropolitan 
plan. A typical detail of one segment of the new 
proposed finger plan clearly illustrates this (Fig. 
2), but the basic plan should more realistically be 
a recitation of policies for development. In the 
text, the plan policies may be shown by illustra- 
tions. For example, a map can show the distribu- 
tion of people as of some future date which would 
result if the proposed policies were adopted. One 
such map is the regional model of the finger map 
(Fig. 3). But the map is not the plan! 

Obviously, a policies plan provides a frame- 
work onto and into which many proposals of de- 
tail may be added. A term which suggests itself 
is the armature plan. Borrowed from the sculptor, 
whose clay creations can or could collapse for 
lack of a strong armature, this framework can 
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symbolize the essence of the metropolitan plan. 
This is particularly true in modern sculpture 
where contemporary simplicity tells a complete 
story: thus the handsome piece by Naum Gabo. 
Here is a strong frame interrelating beautiful or- 
der and hundreds of connecting cords which can 
stand for the Chicago metropolitan area, almost 
without competition in the number of its govern- 
mental units (over 1,200 at the last count) to be 
tied together by an orderly frame. The provision 
of an orderly frame of reference, the armature, 
will provide the multitude of governmental lead- 
ers with a place to find collective agreement on 
general concepts of interrelation which might not 
otherwise be possible. 

Furthermore, the generalization—the concep- 
tualization of a form so great as to omit local indi- 
cations of property use—could be such that most 
conservatives may be persuaded that individual- 
ity is still the prerogative of the local unit of gov- 
ernment; thus planning for the future does not 
violate in any way our democratic traditions. 
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An Applied Mathematics Course for 
Architects and Urban Designers 


BY ROGER MONTGOMERY AND 
STUART BOXERMAN 


This article reports the experience at Washing- 
ton University in the hope that it will encourage 
others to make the necessary move toward more 
relevant quantitative analysis in architectural 
and urban design curricula. —THE EDITOR 


Developing quantitative analytical skills has 
proved among the more troublesome problems in 
education for urban design and the architecture 
of large-scale projects. 

The vast majority of the urban design candi- 
dates in the several schools giving degrees in the 
field have graduated from the normal five- or six- 
year professional curriculum in architecture. 
Today, in most of these architectural programs, 
students have been exposed to a good deal of 
large-scale design and planning work in their 
studio or lab courses. In addition, they have fre- 
quently received introductory or survey courses 
in city planning. 

At the same time, their technical course work 
concerned with quantitative analysis has focused 
almost exclusively on building assemblies and 
equipment. They may have learned how to com- 
pute beam deflections using elementary calculus; 
they have not learned to use statistics, computer 
methods and engineering economy, to analyze 
traffic flows, population changes, project feasi- 
bility or the demands for the various kinds of 
services provided by hospitals or new towns. The 
result is a large immobilization of their newly de- 
veloped large-scale design capacities in much the 
same way the conventional architect would be 
immobilized if he had no understanding of struc- 
ture behavior. 


Architectural schools generally require only 
calculus and analytical geometry, and they apply 
this mathematics only to statics and strength of 
materials. The typical curricula miss entirely 
such powerful mathematical tools as probability, 
statistics, modern algebra, simulation and nu- 
merical analysis. They fail, too, in not providing 
an introduction to using and programming com- 
puters—though because of its glamour more do 
this than do the basic math work. At a number 
of schools some students take computer work on 
their own. Perhaps even more startling (when 
viewed in the light of the architectural profes- 
sion’s increased attention to problems of cost 
control, scheduling and management) the archi- 
tectural schools have largely failed to include 
work in engineering economy, network theory 
(CPM/PERT) and linear programming. 

For years now, the city planning schools have 
recognized the need for relevant quantitative 
analytical skills in their profession. Architectural 
school graduates undertaking programs which 
lead to the Master in City Planning degree or its 
equivalent usually receive work in applied math- 
ematics: mainly statistics, data processing and 
computer programming. Where these courses 
have been worked out over several years of ear- 
nest effort, they provide a set of powerful tools 
for analysis at metropolitan and regional scale. 
Typically, however, they, too, miss topics of cen- 
tral importance in the world of urban design and 
large-scale project architecture. Engineering 
economy gets little attention. Emphasis tends to 
focus on the information-processing and analysis 
side rather than on the mathematical simulations 
by which designs may be tested. 

The urban design program at Washington Uni- 
versity gives a second professional degree aimed 
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at equipping architects to deal with large-scale 
design. One of the first tasks in developing the 
curriculum was a new course in quantitative 
analysis. With the help of the special research 
fund of the School of Architecture, one of 
the authors, Stuart Boxerman, was employed to 
develop such a course with Roger Montgomery. 
At first this was done within the framework of 
existing courses. 

As given in the 1966-67 academic year, the 
course took the form of a conventional class of 
three credit hours (three one-hour sessions per 
week), two semesters. It offered a survey of some 
of the analytical tools useful in design work. The 
word survey should be emphasized since time 
limitations prevented treating any of the topics 
in real depth. This resulted from the authors’ be- 
lief that in courses of this type the emphasis 
needs to be on the variety of quantitative 
methods available and how they may be applied, 
rather than on an in-depth discussion of the 
underlying theory. An attempt to deal with these 


subjects completely would restrict the field that 
might be covered. 

For the first year, topics represented a largely 
arbitrary choice of techniques which, without a 
priori experience, seemed to be of benefit to 
urban design students. The course began with a 
study of engineering economy. Here the main 
stress was on the importance of quantitative and 
economic methods for considering alternatives in 
design and in decision making. The majority of 
the students lacked such tools for a rigorous com- 
parison of alternatives. 

The next topic was program evaluation and 
review techniques (PERT) and critical path 
method (CPM). As many architects know, these 
techniques provide planning tools which enable 
designers to do more than just guess at project 
scheduling and planning. 

The semester concluded with some basic ma- 
terial from probability and statistics. This in- 
cluded a brief introduction to the notion of prob- 
ability as well as discussion of the concepts of 


FALL TERM 


Computer Programming (six 
weeks): This is a survey of Fortran 
II language covering arithmetic 
statements, input-output state- 
ments, looping, control statements 
etc. Assignments consist of basic 
practice programs, often illustrated 
with practical examples from ar- 
chitecture. 


Engineering Economy (four weeks): 
This is a discussion of the time 
value of money, concepts of pres- 
ent worth, equivalence of series of 
payments and annual costs with 
emphasis on comparison of alter- 
natives in a proposed design. As- 
signments include small economic 
studies in planning or construction. 


PERT/CPM (three weeks): The es- 
sentials necessary to calculate a 
critical path and its associated 
slack are covered. Mention is also 
made of how one sets up a PERT 
network. Assignments consist of 
solution of typical PERT networks. 


Linear Programming (two weeks): 
A very brief presentation is made 
of what linear programming can do 
and how it might be used in ar- 
chitecture. An assignment consists 
of graphical solution to a small 
two-dimensional problem. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 


SPRING TERM 


Probability (four weeks): The no- 
tion of probability and uncertainty 
is surveyed. The basic theorems of 
probability are covered as well as 
an introduction to some of the 
more common probability distribu- 
tions. The physical situation where 
various laws are appropriate is 
discussed. Assignments include the 
solution of some simple probability 
problems. 


Statistics (five weeks): The cover- 
age begins with a discussion of de- 
scriptive statistics such as the cal- 
culation of means, standard devia- 
tions, etc. Next, statistical inference 
is studied which includes hypoth- 
esis testing, regression, correlation 
and their application to trend anal- 
ysis, population projection and 
market survey. Assignments in- 
clude simple textbook problems as 
well as larger-scaled problems cor- 
related with the students' work in 
their urban design studio courses. 


Simulation (four weeks): This is an 
introduction to the notion of simu- 
lation and its use as a design tool. 
The basics of performing a simula- 
tion are discussed and illustrated 
with several architectural exam- 
ples. Students are assigned a sim- 
ulation study of their choosing. 


This individual project is drawn 
from, and correlates with, work in 
the urban design studio. 


Game Theory (two weeks): This is 
a brief introduction to the theory of 
games and how it is being applied 
by urban planners in various land- 
use games. 


Text: McCracken, Daniel D., A 
Guide to Fortran Programming, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. 


References: Evarts, Harry F., Intro- 
duction to PERT, Allyn & Bacon, 
1964. 

Grant, E. L., and W. G. Ireson, 
Principles of Engineering Economy, 
Ronald Press, 1960. 

Hadley, G., Linear Programming, 
Addison-Wesley Pub. Co. Inc., 
1962. 

Hoel, Paul G., Introduction to 
Mathematical Statistics, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964. 

Moder, Joseph J., and Cecil R. 
Phillips, Project Management with 
CPM and PERT, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Co., 1964. 

Parzen, E., Modern Probability 
Theory and Its Applications, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 

Williams, J. D., The Compleat 
Strategyst, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1966. 


averages, standard deviation, frequency distribu- 
tion and probability laws. 

The second term began with a rather detailed 
study of Fortran programming. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of digital simulation and 
its application to urban design and planning. 

Next the students were called upon to present 
orally to the class an article of their choosing 
which dealt with the application of a mathemati- 


The authors: Mr. Montgomery, formerly Greensfelder 
professor of architecture and urban design and 
director, Urban Renewal Center, Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, is responsible for the master’s 
program in architecture and urban design. He is cur- 
rently on the faculty of the University of California 
at Berkeley, department of city and regional plan- 
ning. Mr. Boxerman, assistant professor of computa- 
tion and analysis in Washington University’s School 
of Architecture, is responsible for the course out- 
lined in this article. 


cal technique to architecture or urban design. 
These articles, the majority of which appeared in 
professional architecture journals, emphasized to 
the students the applicability of quantitative 
techniques to practical architectural problems. 

Finally each student was assigned an individ- 
ual project in which he was required to apply 
mathematical notions to an architectural or urban 
design problem of his choosing. It was most en- 
couraging to review the many examples of ra- 
tional quantitative thinking performed by stu- 
dents who, at the beginning of the semester, 
looked upon this type of an approach with doubt 
and mistrust. 

The range of problems included: 

* a comparison of alternative parking structures 
for a downtown setting 

* a PERT analysis for a large-scale urban hous- 
ing project 

* a simulation of an automatic car wash to de- 
termine its effect on traffic flow 

* use of simulation methods to arrange a shop- 
ping center in such a way as to provide specified 
traffic flows 

* examination of the impact on traffic flow 
caused by the closing of a downtown street to 
make a pedestrian mall. 

The success of the course can be measured sev- 
eral ways. One student enrolled in it, and follow- 
ing the first term, undertook a thesis applying 
linear programming to urban renewal/rehabilita- 
tion project planning. He now works in a large 
architectural firm where he has a series of pro- 
gramming responsibilities such as the application 
of PERT methods to large projects and simulation 
modeling to test design alternatives in complex 
facility design. 

Other people matriculating from this course 


have gone on to take more advanced work in 
fields such as operations analysis. Before they 
finished the course, students were demonstrating 
a marked increase in their ability to handle quan- 
titative analytical work in paralleling their design 
assignments. For example, the population projec- 
tion and housing market analysis made by these 
students for a studio course were used in St. 
Louis Model Cities planning work. They derived 
concrete practical benefits from these new skills 
almost immediately. 

Despite its success many bugs clearly existed. 
In the current year, 1967-68, Boxerman has re- 
vised the course. The major change has moved 
the Fortran programming to the beginning of the 
course. Its purpose is two-fold: It enables stu- 
dents to utilize the computer in all their subse- 
quent work; and it possesses sufficient glamour to 
provide immediate interest for the students as 
they begin a study of quantitative techniques. 

Secondly, linear programming has been added 
to the first semester. This sparks a discussion of 
the subject of optimization in general and how 
one chooses from among several alternatives un- 
der consideration. 

Probability and statistics have been moved to 
the second semester. More emphasis has been 
placed on regression and prediction techniques 
which will aid the student in such tasks as small 
area population trend analysis and delineating 
markets or service areas for facilities. 

Finally, a brief introduction to game theory will 
be presented. More use is being made of land- 
use games and conflict simulations by city plan- 
ners. It becomes important for urban designers to 
be acquainted with the notions underlying these 
techniques. 

The course outline, texts and references used 
in the revised version of the course appear in the 
accompanying box. 

The point though, and it is a point of real im- 
portance, is that even after the first halting trial 
run, a course geared to giving architects access to 
modern quantitative analytical tools demon- 
strated great promise. 

In just a year the course has become so en- 
trenched— Washington University calls it Archi- 
tecture 719-720, Computation and Analysis—that 
the urban design program could not exist at its 
present level of seriousness without it. But this 
is no reason to rest. In fact, the work given in 
this course, such tools as engineering economy 
and Fortran programming ought to be part of the 
basic professional architecture curriculum. A 
move in this direction has been made by Wash- 
ington University: Fourth-, fifth- and sixth-year 
students in the basic professional architecture 
program may now elect Architecture 719-720. 
More and more are doing so. 
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Our New Environment and 


Our Old Universities 


BY PHILIP THIEL 


The image that most readily comes to mind in 
connection with the university and its attempts, 
in professional design schools, to comprehend 
and cope with the problems of the bio-social and 
physical environment, is that of the five blind 
men who discovered an elephant and respec- 
tively conceived it as very much like a tree, a 
rope, a wall, a fan and a spear. 

The situation is rather like having a group of 
separate medical schools: one for training leg 
doctors, another for elbows, a third for the back 
of the torso, and a fourth for the front of the 
head. In the same way, we have those who im- 
prove the flow of auto traffic into traffic-jammed 
cities and “unspoiled recreation areas"; others 
who specialize in teapots and armchairs or rec- 
ommend which teapot and which armchair will 
best establish what image. Some concern them- 
selves with outdoor adult play spaces and the 
direction of attention to their professional exist- 
ence; and another group dedicates itself to the 
design of large objects for the indication of 
status, the assertion of authority, the gratifica- 
tion of egos, or as a way to “express themselves” 
for public amazement and entertainment. 

All this flourishes while society’s major re- 
quirements for basic shelter are handled by sub- 
professionals and speculators, existing resources 
are misused, and the overall environmental qual- 
ity falls between the several professional stools. 

There are reasonable explanations why this 
came about, but today there are no logical argu- 
ments as to why it should continue. We are be- 
ginning to realize that the massive changes that 
man on earth is inadvertently causing in the lim- 
ited quarters of his small, green and watery 
spaceship, and the rising levels of worldwide 
expectation for the potentials of human develop- 
ment and the quality of proximate experience, 
cannot much longer continue to be studied and 
planned in other than a comprehensive context, 
nor can studies be directed toward anything less 
than the development of latent human potentials, 
the enhancement of the quality of human expe- 
rience and the encouragement of specific patterns 
of behavior. 

These goals, it may be argued, are those of any 
enlightened professional endeavor today. The 
problem, however, is how to move beyond these 
good intentions to significant accomplishment. 
Thus we are concerned with more suitable or 
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more effective means, higher standards and more 
certain performance in broader areas of involve- 
ment. This is quite apart from the elusive issue 
of "creativity in design synthesis," so often used 
as a red herring to decoy attention from a com- 
fortable status quo. The real challenge lies in 
making it possible for more creativity to be more 
effectively exercised by more people in more rele- 
vant areas. In short, we must discover, inform, 
implement and apply creativity to these goals 
with more ubiquity and effectiveness. 

It may be realized that this undoubtedly repre- 
sents the greatest challenge that any university 
has ever faced, transcending any previous crisis 
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of the matter of its existence or freedom of its 
operation. For this present issue concerns its han- 
dling of the question dealing not only with the 
existence of man on earth but with the quality 
of that existence; and on this issue will its ulti- 
mate value to society be judged. 

The university must recognize that it now has 
an urgent and equal responsibility (equal in de- 
votion of time, talent and resources) to three 
groups of people: 

1. The participants in the environment, the gen- 
eral public as well as those receiving a university 
education. 

2. The much smaller group of managers of exist- 
ing environmental facilities—the professional or 
nonprofessional administrators ranging from the 
politician to the housewife. 

3. The smallest group, that of the professional de- 
signers of new facilities. 

At any moment in time the existing inventory 
of environmental facilities—landscapes, high- 
ways, parks, cities, buildings, kitchens, teapots— 
is much larger than the current increment. It 
should be apparent that any social and human 
benefits that may accrue from them depend not 
only on the adequacy of their design (location, 
size, structuring, accessibility, etc.) but also on 
the skill with which they are used and the aware- 
ness with which they are experienced. 

As civilization grows more complex and the 
world closer knit, its implements of culture de- 
mand an increasing level of operational compe- 
tence and critical sophistication. With rapid and 


comprehensive change, we are all, to one degree 
or another, in need of acculturation, retraining 
and continuing education. The consequences of 
this lie within the university’s purview and are 
now the major part of its contemporary and fu- 
ture responsibility. The assertion is thus made 
here that the university has a new, unprece- 
dented challenge for research, development and 
communication in the area of the art of living. 

It is interesting to note how the field of maga- 
zine journalism has assumed some of this respon- 
sibility in recent years. It is particularly preva- 
lent in Japan, probably because of a long tradi- 
tion of the assimilation of new and foreign ideas, 
coupled with a passion for the formal patterning 
and standardizing of procedures. Thus, Japan has 
been practicing for centuries what the enleisured 
West is now attempting. 

Several writers have recently commented on 
these matters: Reyner Banham, on the implica- 
tions of the acquisition of the specialized tech- 
niques necessary for contemporary urban living}; 
A. E. Parr, on the deficiencies of today’s urban 
environment as an educational medium?; John 
Burchard, on our general ignorance of what con- 
stitutes urban delight?; Edward Hall, on the 
means by which varieties of people might en- 
hance their living experience *; Abraham Maslow, 
on self-realized, optimized, human potential*; 
and Clarence Schoenfeld, on education for en- 
vironmental quality.® 

It seems that the university might handle this 
responsibility at several levels. Most obvious 
would be the provision for a series of courses on 
environmental awareness to encompass both ap- 
preciation and problems. These could be taken as 
a general university requirement by all entering 
students. An interdisciplinary offering based on 
bio-social ecology *, it would of necessity require 
innovation in the development and presentation 
of techniques of environmental connoisseurship 
while avoiding class, ethnic and professional 
stereotypes and prejudices. 

Without an informed, sensitive, alert and criti- 
cal audience able to communicate responses’, the 
performance of the environmental managers and 
the change-agents is largely unchallenged. Dis- 
cipline and art languish in a preoccupation with 
peripheral and irrelevant activities, and ‘‘rem- 
edies" take the form of cosmetic paliatives (e.g., 
"highway beautification"). 

The faculty and teaching resources organized 
to implement this program would have the fur- 
ther potential of developing new lines of histori- 
cal investigation, theory formation and prognos- 
tication.? The continuing development in this new 
area of consciousness could be made continu- 
ously available to teachers, journalists and the 
general public by means of evening classes, com- 


mercial and educational television programs, 
special courses and popular publications. 

If we are indeed fated to grow into a leisure- 
economy and are in fact on the threshold of a cul- 
tural revolution, there is no doubt that the univer- 
sity would be gravely remiss in not actively 
broadening the public base in environmental 
living-skill and connoisseurship. It should extend 
the range over which these may be exercised 
and thus reduce the number of environmental 
eunuchs. The proper issue of the marriage of 
democracy and leisure depends on the services 
of the university, for who else is better qualified? 
This program would serve three purposes: 

1. It would provide a basic environmental serv- 
ice for the general and college-educated public. 
2. It would provide a necessary foundation 
course for the education of professional environ- 
mental managers and new-facility designers. 

3. As a result of the first activity, it is possible 
that more students may be attracted to these pro- 
fessions who are better qualified in terms of pub- 
lic and service orientation. 

Serge Boutourline has developed the concept 
of "environmental management" beyond the con- 
ventional categories of conservation, redevelop- 
ment and maintenance.” In this broader formu- 
lation, one who (for example) consciously or 
unconsciously shifts his position to improve his 
view qualifies as a “manipulator of existing sen- 
sory input available in the environment." In this 
sense we can identify a new group of people as 
environmental managers. It includes park direc- 
tors, caterers, cruise directors, department store 
managers, public safety directors, morticians, 
hotel managers—and the housewife who sets a 
table for her family or a dinner party. 

In one way or another, as professionals or ama- 
teurs, these people and others are involved with 
environmental manipulation and human values, 
and their skills are an essential part of the opera- 
tion of the massive inventory of existing equip- 
ment and facilities. The mere existence of a fa- 
cility by itself is of no practical significance; its 
utility depends on its effective use, just as no 
well-designed and well-found yacht can win a 
race without a skillful crew and helmsman. 
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Courses in home economics, physical educa- 
tion and hotel management, currently of low aca- 
demic status, are also parts of the environmental 
picture when it is framed in this context. So, too, 
are the often unnoticed skills and insights of the 
carnival operator, the tea-ceremony master, the 
maitre d'hótel, the disc jockey, the stage-lighting 
expert, the ikebana master and the other manipu- 
lators of environments who evoke specific 
moods, establish congruencies of time, place and 
occasion, or who in general optimize and enrich 
human experience using existing resources. 

This may suggest some of the rethinking that 
might be devoted to existing university programs 
in these areas and might indicate some of the ad- 
ministrative relocations, course-material em- 
phases, new courses and research directions that 
the university could encourage. Television pro- 
grams, special short courses, and popular publi- 
cation are some means available to the university 
in discharging its obligations to extend the in- 
sights and capabilities of increasing numbers of 
people, in more effective operation of the man- 
made environment. 

Consideration of the ends and means of en- 
vironmental management discussed above also 
underlies the issue of environmental design or 
the provision of new facilities in the man-made 
environment. We have with us today those his- 
torical fossils curiously called “professional de- 
sign schools” in which continuous human expe- 
rience and connected human use are divided up, 
like a sliced salami, into a series of separate, dis- 
crete, self-sufficient entities on the basis of areal 
extent, or whether roofed or open. Thus we have 
regional planners, landscape designers, urban de- 
signers, building and equipment designers. 

But we have no "envirotects" or "envirotec- 
ture," concerned with the experience of the total 
environment on a 24-hour basis, as in "real life." 
In this manner, means have become ends, and the 
ends have become lost. Like insects these profes- 
sional divisions have become embedded in the 
amber of the universities, where they are often 
separately housed, with independent faculties 
and administrations and jealously guarded 
spheres of "action." Sometimes the departments 
are brought into physical proximity, and the en- 
semble papered over with an inclusive name. 

But the academic activites pursued under this 
transparent blanket still resemble a brain-wash- 
ing process of indoctrination into the esoteric 
taste-rituals of a special priestly sect. As Robert 
Sommer puts it, “The entire art of design rests on 
empirical underpinnings so weak that no con- 
census exists about what arrangements are effi- 
cient, beautiful or even relevant to a given ac- 
tivity.” ™ 

Raymond Studer and David Stea have defined 
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the ends as “the accommodation of the biologi- 
cal and nonbiological requirements of the human 
organism through the appropriate organization 
of relevant variables in the designed environ- 
ment.” +? It is perhaps unnecessary to point out 
that today, "wilderness" areas excepted, all our 
environment is "designed." But it does seem 
necessary to point out, as Gyorgy Kepes"? has 
suggested (in an essay that amounts to a Magna 
Carta for envirotecture), that the basis of our 
environmental experience today is a “‘transporta- 
tion-defined pattern of a sequence of vistas." 
Today, students are still trained to think, see and 
"design" objects, out of any context, which are 
statically “perceived.” 

On the whole, the academic programs in envi- 
ronmental design currently involve a minimum of 
the humanities, the behavioral and life sciences. 
(“It takes away from ‘design’ time.") Thus means 
become glorified as ends: Art becomes remote 
from life, and the members of these professions 
spend their lives bemoaning their lack of signifi- 
cant influence. One basic indication of the desti- 
tute and irrelevant quality of the programs of 
these schools is the fact that while other profes- 
sional schools administer active research pro- 
grams and present courses in continuing educa- 
tion for their practicing professional, there is no 
reason or advantage, or even any possibility for 
any contemporary practitioner in "environmen- 
tal design" to return to any design school to ex- 
tend or upgrade his ability or insight. In other 
words, these are vocational schools, providing 
training in a pseudo-craft. 

As a corollary, there is to date no professional, 
scientific, interdisciplinary journal providing a 
forum for those researchers who have a common 
reference to man's physical environment in rela- 
tion to man's behavioral systems. 

It is suggested here that envirotecture is a proc- 
ess of decision making concerned with the pro- 
vision of facilities for the control of sensory 
inputs to the human organism; for the measurable 
development of latent potentials, the enhance- 
ment of the quality of experience and the elicita- 
tion of specific patterns of behavior. This implies 
a shift in the present concept of environmental 
design, in which the designer's personal evalua- 
tion of the adequacy of his proposal (a hypotheti- 
cal "solution" to the problem) is replaced by a 
more objective procedure. Instead of “I like it" 
(“I” being a superior), he would say with a dem- 
onstrably high degree of validity, "It will produce 
the desired effect." 


11. "Man's Proximate Environment," Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 
XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1966. 

12. "Architectural Programming, Environmental Design and Human 
Behavior," Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1966. 

13. "Notes on Expression and Communication in the Cityscape," The 
Future Metropolis, New York: Braziller, 1961. 


If, in fact, the word "design" can mean nothing 
less than this, the university "environmental de- 
sign schools" are obviously far off the mark. In 
all fairness, however, it must be noted that today 
some of them are beginning to realize this, and 
the faint, preliminary twitches of a hopefully 
fundamental revolution are beginning to appear 
under some of the blankets. But the problem still 
waiting creative solution in the university is the 
method by which the slow, generation-paced rate 
of change inherent with a tenured faculty and 
appropriate to periods of evolutionary growth, 
can be geared to cope with today's revolutionary 
rate of change. One answer might be to establish 
a graduate research institute parallel to the exist- 
ing school and recruit to it students from various 
disciplines. 

Environmental design or envirotecture as for- 
mulated here obviously constitutes a new field 
of study and would appear to be based on the 
development and exercise of three fundamental 
and interrelated techniques. The first of these in- 
volves methods of conceptualizing, describing 
and communicating problems and goals. Some 
new work in this area is being done today under 
the name of programming in the development of 
systems of experience notation, in decision 
theory and in computer-aided systems of heuris- 
tics. But note that any design proposal, regardless 
of how well conceived, worthwhile in purpose, 
comprehensive in scope and clear in formulation, 
can only be regarded as hypothesis, not a solu- 
tion. It still remains to test and invariably refine 
this hypothesis. 

Since full-scale testing is usually impractical 
for large elements of the man-made environment, 
some type of simulation to permit this must be 
performed. Simulation may be defined here as the 
process of attaining an essence without the real- 
ity. Drawings and models are one type of sim- 
ulation, and both enjoy wide use. However, to 
evaluate the adequacy of most design hypotheses 
relative to more sophisticated goals (as suggested 
above), newer types of dynamic simulation are 
necessary. Investigation and developmental work 
in this area, based in part on highway and aircraft 
simulation techniques, are being carried forward 
in a few places!!; but on the whole this field is in 
a most embryonic state in the environmental de- 
sign schools. 

The purpose of any simulation procedure is to 
obtain a pattern of responses, from users typical 
of those for whom the design is proposed. Draw- 
ings and models as currently employed are used 
for self simulation: i.e., the designer, aware of his 
parti and conscious of his design intentions, pre- 
sumes to play the role of a naive user. By this 
practice self-delusion is ensured and the public 
denied. With appropriate information, a compari- 


son may be made with the original intentions; 
and the design hypothesis then may be experi- 
mentally modified, resimulated and the new re- 
sponse measured, leading eventually to the de- 
sired degree of congruence. As Studer points out, 
in this process of continuing change the "experi- 
ment" becomes the "solution," and continual 
adaptation to change the key to survival.!? 

The third key technique is now seen to be the 
measurement of human responses. Here again we 
encounter a lacuna, with only a few pilot studies 
currently suggesting the potentials, and the na- 
ture of the difficulties in store.!? Telemetric in- 
strumentation and developments in computer- 
aided multifactorial analysis, however, appear to 
offer promising techniques for this work. 

This concept thus defines envirotecture as an 
experimental, social operation in behavioral and 
experiential pragmatism, rather than a private 
exercise in novel or hopefully normative icono- 
graphics. Architect Eero Saarinen's dictum that 
"Architecture is not just to fulfill man's need for 
shelter but also to fulfill man's belief in the nobil- 
ity of his existence on earth" needs only an opera- 
tional procedure. 

An approach to envirotecture in the univer- 
sities would require that each student have an 
undergraduate background in the humanities, 
and in the social and behavioral sciences. As an 
implementor of society's goals he should have a 
broad knowledge and appreciation of their de- 
velopment in an historical context. His subse- 
quent (graduate) professional education would at 
first concentrate on design decision theory, on 
techniques of simulation and the measurement of 
human response. It would include studies in de- 
sign heuristics, multivariate analysis and courses 
directed toward the development of his percep- 
tual sensitivities. Ultimately his developing per- 
sonal interests will incline him to some aspect of 
special study or application, and to implement 
this he will have recourse to the university's pro- 
grams in the physical, social and behavioral 
sciences; engineering; administration; health 
sciences and art. The method of education should 
as much as possible be based on participation in 


14. Gary Winkel and Robert Sasanoff, "An Approach to an Objective 
Analysis of Behavior in Architectural Space”; 

David Bonsteel and Robert Sasanoff, “An Investigation of a Tele- 
vised Image in Simulation of Architectural Space." Nos. 5 and 6, re- 
spectively, in the Architecture Development Series of the College of 
Architecture and Urban Planning, University of Washington, Seattle, 
1966-67; and 

David Bonsteel and James Donnette, The Suzzallo Quad: A Com- 
puter Graphics Simulation of Sequential Experience," research proj- 
ect, University of Washington, department of architecture, Seattle, 
1967-68. 

15. "Behavior-Contingent Architecture: Some Implications for Experi- 
mental Communities," paper presented at the 1966 Conference on the 
Experimental Community, Racine, Wisconsin. 

16. Gary Winkel, Roger Malek and Philip Thiel, principal investiga- 
tors, study on the measurement of human response to the roadside 
environment, Cambridge, Mass.: Arthur D. Little, Inc., 1967; and 

Arthur L. Grey, principal investigator, "Human Response in the 
Core Area of Seattle, Washington," study in process, department of 
urban planning, University of Washington. Seattle. 
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the on-going research projects of the school and 
university. 

This is obviously an open-ended process, with- 
out a formal termination. It should be possible 
for a professional to live easily a life of constant 
alternation between study and application. De- 
velopment of theory and technique should be 
mixed with applications thereof, both in and out 
of the university’s research and application cen- 
ters. "Application center" may be a good name 
for the pilot project operations the university 
should undertake, in advance of public or private 
enterprise when it recognizes an unmet social 
challenge. Claude Stoller’s pioneer activity for 
the University of California in the San Francisco 
Bay area is a good example. 

The physical facilities required to implement 


of well-equipped and well-staffed shop and ex- 
perimental spaces, in association with a com- 
puter center, various "libraries" and the faculty 
of a large university. Since some of the simulation 
studies will require actual urban situations, these 
facilities should be in or near an urban center. But 
if the environment with which such schools are 
concerned is, in effect, that of our small green 
and watery spaceship, it would seem provincial 
to think of an education as localized in a city, or 
in a state, or even in a nation; perhaps successive 
stages of study should be spent at different global 
locations in accordance with specific facilities, 
faculties or experiments-in-progress. In this con- 
cept, envirotecture is a world-public service, not 
a private privilege or indulgence; and as such 
education for it can only profit from a global 


such a program would consist chiefly of a range 


exposure. 
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Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 


Arizona State University 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
Auburn University 

University of British Columbia 
University of California, Berkeley 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Case Western Reserve University 
Catholic University of America 
University of Cincinnati 
Clemson University 

University of Colorado 
Columbia University 

Cornell University 

University of Detroit 
University of Florida 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Hampton Institute 

Harvard University 

University of Houston 

Howard University 

University of Idaho 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Iowa State University 

Kansas State University 
University of Kansas 

Kent State University 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
University of Manitoba 
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Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Miami University 

University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 

North Carolina State University 
North Dakota State University 
University of Notre Dame 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pratt Institute 

Princeton University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island School of Design 
William Marsh Rice University 
University of Southern California 


University of Southwestern 
Louisiana 


Syracuse University 

Texas A&M University 
Texas Technological College 
University of Texas 
University of Toronto 


Tulane University 

University of Utah 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University of Virginia 
Washington State University 
University of Washington 
Washington University 

Yale University 


ACSA Associate Member Schools 
Ball State University 

Boston Architectural Center 
California State Polytechnic College 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Cooper Union 

Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
University of Hawaii 

Idaho State University 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
McGill University 

University of Miami 
Université de Montreal 


National Institute for Architectural 
Education 


University of New Mexico 
A&T College of North Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
Tuskegee Institute 
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If you think stainless is 
hard to work 


You haven't heard about new JalTEX! 


JalTEX is a remarkable product by Jones & 
Laughlin that will change your mind about stain- 
less steel for roofing and flashing jobs. For one 
thing, it costs less than most other long-life 
materials. And this new kind of stainless is sur- 
prisingly easy to work because it can be furnished 
dead soft. 

JalTEX in dead soft form shapes and crimps 
with amazing ease and no springback. It can be 
soldered, welded, brazed or nailed. Flashing, roof- 
ing, splash pans, expansion joints and other archi- 
tectural elements retain their original good looks 
permanently because JalTEX is corrosion resistant, 
waterproof, and strong. JalTEX is now proving 


STAINLESS STEEL 
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its worth in a wide range of building activities: 
schools, shopping centers, and major office build- 
ings. 

JalTEX is available in standard 2D or bright 
finishes; in sheet and strip coils or cut lengths; in 
gauges from 0.10 to .109 and in widths up to 48” 
in most gauges. 

If that isn't enough to convince you to start 
specifying JalTEX architectural stainless from now 
on, ask us for a sample. One you can bend with 
your fingers in the privacy of your office. We'll 
also provide a brochure on J & L architectural ma- 
terials. See yo ur local steel service center or your 

representative or write to: 


nearby J & L 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Stainless and Strip Division 
21000 Mound Road, Warren, Michigan 48090 


STAINLESS 
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Architect: John Storrs; Interiors: Henry Janders, 
Dotirmann Company; General Contractor: A.J Bennett. 


"We were fortunate to have been able 
to observe the wearing qualities of the 
Cabin Crafts carpet in our first one 
hundred units for over two years be- 
fore we specified Cabin Crafts again." 
These are the words of Mr. Alex 
Murphy, General Manager of the mag- 
nificent Salishan Lodge at Gleneden 
Beach, Oregon. 


Salishan boasts 126 of the most luxur- 
ious rooms you'll find anywhere. Just 
recently completed is the new Chieftan 
House with 26 more deluxe suites— 
complete with Cabin Crafts carpet of 
Acrilan® acrylic fiber. “The fact that 
dirt gets on the carpet rather than in it 
should be reason enough for installing 
it," Mr. Murphy adds, referring to the 
density of the pile. "We are definitely 
pleased with our Cabin Crafts instal- 
lation." 


Salishan Lodge is a perfect example of 
how Cabin Crafts becomes an integral 
part of the architect's and designer's 
scheme of things. Cabin Crafts styling, 
coloring and manufacturing leader- 
ship gives them the ability to fit your 
exact specifications. For more infor- 
mation, send the coupon below. 
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West Point Pepperell & ees 


Carpet and Rug Division/Dalton, Georgia 30720 
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This is a typical room in the newly completed Chieftan House. Cabin Crafts carpeting of 
Acrilan acrylic fiber lends beauty, warmth and practicality to all 26 new guest rooms. 
And it was re-specified after a two-year “test” in the original 100 rooms! 
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Salishan Lodge, part of a 600-acre ocean front development on the central 
Oregon coast, consists of 14 buildings—the spacious surroundings reflect 
a casual, relaxed atmosphere. 


Mr. Campbell A. Petty 
Contract Advertising Department 
WestPoint Pepperell 

P. O. Box 1208 

Dalton, Georgia 30720 


Please send me information on your complete contract/commercial carpet line 0. 
Please have a contract specialist call to make an appointment 0. 
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Survey Shows Salary Spread 


A nationwide survey of architec- 
tural firms has disclosed wide- 
ranging salaries paid employees in 
comparable job title categories. 

Even after averaging out salaries 
on a regional basis (using The 
American Institute of Architects’ 
18 regions) the salary spread, 
though diminished, remains con- 
siderable. 

Regional, rather than state aver- 
ages, are perhaps the more reliable 
since some states had no firms re- 
sponding to the canvass and others 
had only one or two offices return- 
ing questionnaires. 

The survey, however, did re- 
ceive returns from 338 firms in 43 
states. The data was collected last 
year. 

Besides the state averages, the 
chart presents the range of pay 
within each state. 

On the regional level, survey fig- 
ures disclose that in seven of the 


18 AIA regions job captains aver- 
age a higher weekly pay than de- 
signers. In two of the regions, aver- 
ages for the two job categories are 
the same. 

The per-hour charges of princi- 
pals, again by regional average 
comparison, run from $10 to $27. 

Similarly based comparisons 
show ranges for designers of from 
$100 to $252, for job captains of 
from $143 to $250, for chief drafts- 
men of from $158 to $241, for field 
representatives of from $147 to 
$212, and for specification writers 
of from $128 to $214. 

The spreads tighten up some- 
what in the architectural draftsmen 
categories. 

For draftsmen who had profes- 
sional training and more than three 
years’ experience they run from 
$136 to $171. For recent architec- 
tural graduates the spread is $106 
to $141. 


For draftsmen with no profes- 
sional training and with more than 
three years’ experience, the range 
is from $88 to $141, and for those 
with one-two years’ experience it 
runs from $79 to $100. 

Fringe benefits in relation to 
payroll range from 6 to 13 percent 
for senior employees and from 5 
to 13 percent for draftsmen. 

The survey was compiled by 
Leonard Mayer, AIA, the Insti- 
tute's director of Professional 
Practice Programs. Copies, in chart 
form, of “Survey of Salaries in an 
Architectural Office" or AIA Docu- 
ment M501, can be obtained at $1 
per copy. 

The accompanying chart shows 
the regional weekly pay averages 
in the various job categories, the 
fringe benefits and principals' per- 
hour charges. The figure following 
the name of the region represents 
the number of firms reporting. [ | 


Arch. Arch. 
Draftsmen Draftsmen Fringe Prin- 
No Professional| Professional Senior Employees Benefits cipals 
Training Training 
1-2 | over3 | recent | over 3 |specifi-| field | chief | de- job arch. | senior| per 
years’ | years’ | arch. | years’ | cation | repre- | drafts-| sign- | cap- |drafts-| em- | hour 
experi- |experi-| grad- |experi-|writers| senta- | men ers tains | men |ployees|charges 
ence | ence | uate | ence tives 
California (50) 80 135 125 171 200 210 234 252 250 895 1295 Ay 
Central (55) 82 112 116 151 169 158 186 175 192 5% 9% 11 
East Central (8) 95 124 125 166 167 164 186 189 176 8% 11% 11 
Florida (25) 83 114 108 145 148 152 158 175 177 13% 12% 22 
Gulf (28) 79 115 106 140 152 147 181 156 166 7% Í 8% 11 
Illinois (12) 91 129 118 136 128 185 193 183 143 8% 10% 19 
Michigan (17) 93 135 118 167 198 191 162 200 205 10% 13% 14 
Middle Atlantic (10) 80 127 122 155 168 187 205 201 210 13% 11% 27 
New England (18) 92 121 119 151 166 | 183 188 179 149 8% 8% 14 
New Jersey (4) 97 143 124 168 193 188 231 200 205 10% 13% 15 
New York (15) 88 120 116 154 214 212 241 224 213 11% 12% 26 
North Central (16) 87 112 124 152 159 161 173 174 170 7% 8% 13 
Northwest (38) 100 143 126 164 | 192 186 210 190 199 8% 9% 12 
Ohio (18) 85 148 119 152 175 173 187 180 180 8% 9% 13 
Pennsylvania (11) 95 120 141 167 199 191 216 209 175 5% 6% 14 
South Atlantic (11) 88 113 119 145 163 169 189 188 182 11% 14% 13 
Texas (22) 90 122 118 154 170 158 194 180 180 9% 11% 11 
Western Mountain (16) 90 124 108 142 156 151 169 168 161 7% 8% 10 


Central: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma East Central: Indiana, Kentucky Gulf: Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Arkansas Middle Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia New 
England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont North Central: Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin Northwest: Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon South Atlantic: 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina Western Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
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Somerset Maugham said 
it this way, ‘‘And instead 
of just looking at houses 
and trees | learned to look 
at houses and trees against 
the sky.” 

Architects John J. Flad 
& Associates expressed it 
in The National Guardian 
Life Insurance Building. 
The medium: LHR® SoLAR- 
BRONZE?, a special environ- 
mental glass by PPG 
INDUSTRIES. Design con- 
sistency was achieved by 
using a special TwiNDOW 
unit of Sable SPANDRELITE® 
and LHR SoLaRBRONZE be- 
tween vision areas. 

The architects also used 
LHR SOLARBRONZE TWIN- 
pow? to control heat loss 
and gain and to reduce 
glare. (Their exterior mo- 
tives are more obvious.) 

When you look at your 
building against the sky, 
look into PPG glasses. 
They're the beautiful se- 
lection, inside and out. 
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Glass wall construction—with all its advantages of 
openness, color, reflectivity and drama—gives you, the 
architect, uncommon freedom of expression. For the 
particulars, contact your nearest PPG branch office or 
distributor, consult Sweet's catalog file, or write PPG 
INDUSTRIES, Inc., One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 


National Guardian Life Insurance Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
Architect: John J. Flad & Associates 
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A showroom is to look around. 


Go to a Stow/ Davis showroom and what do you see? Everything. Because you can see around corners. It's a place to work out spatial 
solutions with office furniture of the highest calibre. Look around Stow/ Davis. NEW YORK, 49 E. 53rd St. (212) 688-9410 ° CHICAGO, 
1181 Merchandise Mart (312) 321-0436 * LOS ANGELES, 8899 Beverly Blvd. (213) 878-3050 * DALLAS, 650 Decorative 

Center (214) 742-1661 * GRAND RAPIDS, 25 Summer Avenue, N.W. (616) 456-9681. For a designer's library of Stow/ Davis, SJ) 


write on your professional letterhead to Dept.95, Stow/ Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 
STOWIDAVIS 
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Introducing 
luxurious deep-pile 
carpet squares 


loose-laid and totally 
interchangeable. 


Heugatiles are a totally new concept in wall-to-wall 
carpeting. This dramatic new texture brings its own 
excitement to every application. WIRA abrasion tests prove 
Heugatile outwears the finest Wilton or Axminster better 
than 3 to 1. This combined with interchangeability that 
equalizes wear patterns means your Heugatile wall-to-wall 
installation can retain its beauty far longer than the floor 
coverings available until now. 1,440 
square yards of Heugafelt was 
installed in 14 a day in the 
sports palace pictured at 
the left. Although 
loose-laid, the 
squares 
are so 
thick and the fit so 
snug a 75 piece marching 
band didn't budge a one during the opening ceremonies 

and the acoustical qualities enhanced the music. 

Because Heugatile is loose-laid, no adhesive or tacking was 
necessary. Later the same 1,440 square yards were picked 

up and packed for storage in less than 3 hours. Cigarette 
burns brush away with a whisk broom. The majority of 
stains can be removed by gentle rubbing with a cloth dipped 
in lukewarm water and mild detergent. In the event of 
serious damage such as spilled acid, the Heugatile square 
can be moved to a less visible spot or simply replaced. 
Heugafelt is the original loose-laid carpet-tile totally 
interchangeable by hand. 7wo Heugatile products, 

Heugafelt and Heugaflor, are available through 1968 within 

a 200 mile radius of Newark, the San Francisco Bay area and 
Toronto. Contract dealers needed, please write or phone. 
Please visit Booth 825 at Contract '68, New York Coliseum, June 4, 5 & 6. 


HEUGATILE 


...totally interchangeable loose-laid carpet squares 


MAIN OFFICE: VAN HEUGTEN U.S.A. INC. + 744 BROAD STREET + NEWARK, N.J. 07102 « (201) 624-7961 
VAN HEUGTEN U.S.A. INC. e 2555 NICHOLSON ST. + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 94577 » (415) 483-4720 
VAN HEUGTEN CANADA LTD. « 6 CHARLES ST. EAST + TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, CANADA * (416) 921-9610 
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Museum Above the Mounds 


What better place to build an ar- 
cheological museum complex than 
on a prehistoric Indian burial 
ground, is the shared sentiment of 
client and architects for the Mu- 
seum of the Illinois Indian at Dick- 
son Mounds. 

The client is the State of Illinois 
(with Lorentz A. Johanson, AIA, as 
supervising architect), and the ar- 
chitects are Golabowski, Spinney 
& Coady of Springfield. 

The structure will house all the 
facilities providing for a complete 
operation at the burial mounds. De- 
signed with four wings supporting 
a central area, the four-story build- 
ing will include exhibit areas, an 


anthropological laboratory, an au- 
ditorium, a meeting room and ban- 
quet hall and storage for mechani- 
cal equipment. 

The building is designed in trun- 
cated pyramids built on top of each 
other and burrowed gently into the 
terrain’s natural grades in harmony 
with the shape of the surrounding 
ceremonial mounds. Though the 
building materials are far more 
durable than mud and thatch, the 
earth color of the exposed aggre- 
gate, precast concrete skin will 
blend with the Indian idiom. 

Says architect James Coady, 
AIA: “I do not know of another 
museum that provides for display 


Above, a model shows the museum’s truncated pyramid design, in harmony 


with the surrounding burial mounds. Below, an anthropology class from 
nearby Knox College hears a lecture on the excavation at Dickson Mounds. 
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and anthropological research which 
is located on the site being ex- 
plored. This resulted in design 
problems not only in function but 
also an especially heavy responsi- 
bility to produce design that is in- 
tegral to the site." 

In preparation for construction, 
more than 20 archeologists worked 
at the site this past summer to open 
up areas that would be covered by 
the new building. Excavations have 
been carried down to sterile soil 
below any evidence of human ac- 
tivity to insure that no remnants 
would be overlooked. In the exca- 
vation process, over 200 graves 
were opened, uncovering relics of 
a people who probably lived about 
900 A.D., but about whom we know 
practically nothing. 

Archeologists, pathologists and 
other researchers have been able 
to determine that the Indians were 
skilled farmers and possessed a 
high artistic ability, evidenced by 
their tools and pottery. They were 
afflicted with ailments which are 
still common today, such as crip- 
pling caused by arthritis. In addi- 
tion, some of the excavated skulls 
reveal evidence of surgery. Re- 
searchers hope that further on-the- 
site studies can shed light on mod- 
ern medical, as well as anthropo- 
logical, knowledge. 

Over two years of study for the 
museum will have been completed 
by the time construction starts. 
Most crucial, the architects point 
out, is the preservation of the ex- 
isting uncovered burials, the cedar 
grove, the remaining mound and 
other grades. The result will be the 
elimination of only the deteriorated 
buildings now on the site. 

It is expected that the museum 
complex will attract thousands of 
international visitors to the historic 
site and double the mounds' cur- 
rent annual attendance of 150,000 
to 175,000. The scale of this year's 
archeological exploration alone has 
become so large that its propor- 
tions are second only to the tre- 
mendous highway salvage project 
at Cahokia a few years ago. 

For the first time, the architects 
maintain, there will be a facility 
which can "fully educate the pub- 
lic about the significance of Dick- 
son Mounds, provide efficient 
workshops for future archeological 
research and preserve and protect 


the finds." L] 
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Dry-tilm finishes, 
the microthin miracles 


It’s not hard to believe that modern 
chemistry can produce microthin 
plastic films tougher than any 
paint. But it is rather hard to be- 
lieve that a polyester film can be 
produced that is more than twice as 
resistant to rubbing wear as high- 
pressure laminate—and that a poly- 
vinyl fluoride can be unsurpassed in 
stain resistance. Yet these are facts. 
Molecules used as building units. 
In both polyester and polyvinyl 
fluoride films, the process of extrud- 
ing the film arranges the molecules 
in a definite structural order. And 
that is the secret of the microthin 
miracles. 

If you applied the same material 
in liquid form, the molecules would 
be randomly placed and you would 
get no better wear-resistance than 
with paint. Essentially, this is the 
difference between a pile of bricks 
and a brick wall. 

This physical structure has an- 
other important advantage. Pre- 
formed films have fewer surface 
flaws to collect dirt and stains or 


increase the action of solvents and 

acids. So these films are exception- 
ally easy to clean—soap and water 

is usually enough. They are also 

highly resistant to most common 

staining agents, alcohol and germi- 
cidal detergents. As a result, main- 
tenance costs are significantly re- 
duced. 


Protection for hardwoods. 


Clear films allow wood grain to 
show perfectly—revealing the natu- 
ral beauty of fine hardwood. They 
also protect hardwoods in high- 
wear locations. For interior appli- 
cations U. S. Plywood supplies 
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hardwood paneling, doors and par- 
tition panels with Permagard; 
which is our trademarked name for 
plywood surfaced with clear films. 
These products are recommended 
for use in high traffic areas of dormi- 
tories, hospitals, schools, motels 
and the like. 

U. S. Plywood also makes solid- 
colored paneling and doors sur- 
faced with Permacolor®. The outer 
layer of Permacolor is a clear 1⁄2- 
mil film of polyvinyl fluoride lam- 
inated to an 8-mil film of colored 
polyvinyl chloride. This overlay 
gives a lightly embossed colorfast 
finish which is highly wear-resis- 
tant and easy to clean. Permacolor 
is available in 28 colors. 

For exterior applications U.S. 
Plywood also surfaces doors, pan- 
els and siding with a 2-mil opaque, 
pigmented film of polyvinyl fluor- 
ide. This coating on doors and pan- 
els is called Vigilar^; on siding, 


PF-L." It is available in 11 colors. 
Vigilar is also recommended for in- 
terior use in swimming pool areas, 
showers, toilets and other areas re- 
quiring constant cleaning with 
harsh cleaning agents. 

No aging. 
All these films are laminated to 
wood substrates with adhesives 
under heat and pressure. This is 
necessarily a factory process, which 
cannot be duplicated in the field. 
The preformed films undergo no 
further change during application, 
so there is minimum shrinkage 
after application. 

These films are highly resistant 
to cracking, checking and crazing, 
resulting in a new class of materials 
of a higher order of durability. 

Equally important is the fact 
that sunlight resistance is consider- 
ably enhanced. 
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Typical example of the effects of aging on painted doors. 


Three dry-film finishes 
from U.S.Plywood. 


Permagard — A clear 3-mil polyester film which is 
an ideal cleanable finish for Weldwood custom- 
designed hardwood paneling and doors. Also avail- 


Vigilar—A 2-mil opaque, pigmented film of poly- 
vinyl fluoride is available on Weldwood" Exterior- 


Interior doors, paneling, partitions for use in 


hospitals, showers, toilets, swimming pool build- 


ings, etc., where frequent 
cleaning with harsh deter- 
gents and germicides is com- 
mon practice. Vigilar is also 
available on siding products 
under U.S. Plywood's trade 
name—PF-L. 


Permacolor—A 1^ -mil film of 
clear polyvinyl fluoride lami- 
nated to an 8-mil film of col- 
ored polyvinyl chloride, Per- 
macolor is a cleanable finish 
which is wear- and stain-resist- 


ant—and colorfast. It is lightly embossed. It will 
not flake, peel or chip. It is available in 28 standard 
colors on interior doors, paneling, partition pan- 
els, casework parts and fire-retardant products. 


Weldwood 
Permagard 
(Interior) 


Accel. Aging by 
Humid—Dry Cycling 
ASTM D2571-67T 


Outstanding 
No Checking or 
Crazing 


able toned to change the natural color of the wood 


while retaining and enhancing 
the grain pattern. 


Custom prefitting and machin- 
ing. Paneling, doors, case 

goods, shelving and fire-retard- 
ant products can all be sup- 
plied precut to blueprint speci- 
fication. A wide variety of cus- 
tom machining is available: 

edge banding, edge rabbeting, 
tongue and grooving, dado, 
square edge, bevel, miter, and 

miter and shoulder. 


For full details, drawings and assistance with 
specifications, call the Architects’ Service Repre- 
sentative at your nearest U.S. U.S. Plywood 
Plywood Branch Office. G caesar 


Performance Chart of 
U.S. Plywood Dry-Film Finishes and Comparable Service Materials 


Weldwood 
Permacolor 
(Interior) 


Outstanding 
No Checking or 
Crazing 


Tape Adhesion 
ASTM D2571-67T 


Hoffman 
Scratch Test 


Taber Wear CS-17 
Wheel 1000 Gram 
Loan Fed. St'd 
FS141-A (6192) 


Resistance to 
Color Fading NEMA 
LD1-2-06 


Resistance to 
Staining NEMA 
LD1-2-05 


Excellent 
No Damage 


Excellent 
500 Grams 


Outstanding 
3000 Cycles/ Mil 


*Outstanding 
Exceeds NEMA 
requirements by 

over 500 hours 


Satisfactory 
Stains 7 out of 
29 agents 


Excellent 
No Damage 


Excellent 
600 Grams 


High Press. 
Laminate 
(Interior) 


Excellent 
Crazes at 
12-15 cycles 


Excellent 
No Damage 


Outstanding 
Over 1000 
Grams 


Satisfactory 
500 Cycles/ Mil 


Excellent 
800 Cycles/ Mil 


Weldwood 
Vigilar 
(Exterior) 


Enamel 
(Exterior Type) 


Outstanding 
No Checking 
or Crazing 


Excellent 
No Damage 


Excellent 
600 Grams 


Excellent 
450 Cycles/ Mil 


Outstanding 
Exceeds NEMA 
requirements by 
over 1000 hours 


Outstanding 
No staining 


Excellent 
Exceeds NEMA 
requirements by 

over 200 hours 


Excellent 
Stains 2-4 
out of 29 agents 


*Rating refers to clear finish only — substrate will have normal wood color 


change. 


Outstanding 
Virtually 
fade-free 


Outstanding 
No staining 


Satisfactory 
Checks at 
3-4 cycles 


Excellent 
No Damage 


Satisfactory— 
Excellent 
300-900 
Grams 


Satisfactory 
210-280 Cycles/Mil 


Satisfactory 
Exceeds NEMA 
requirements by 

over 100 hours 


Satisfactory 
Stains 7-16 
out of 29 agents 


Note: Performance ratings should be compared only to the finish(es) shown 
in the adjacent column(s) in same category. 


United Air Lines is famous 
for providing “extra benefits" 


At United's new training facility in Elk Grove, Illinois 


Montgomery Elevator service 


is one of them. 


Montgomery. Elevator service i$ not listed in the handbook 
of United Employees benefits. The odds-are, no 
indoctrination lecture will include mention of it. And 
what’s more, 99 out.of 100 United people riding in the 
elevators will probably never even glance at the name plate 
on the threshold. of a Montgomery car. We don’t mind. 
That’s why we over-build them the way we do. To serve 
totally unnoticed. With this installation, Montgomery 

now serves United people as a silent extra benefit in several 
of their locations as well as in many major airports in 
North America. 


Today, people expect extra benefits ..... better.give 
them Montgomery. Montgomery Elevator Company, 
Moline, Illinois 61265. 


The United Air Lines Training Center in Elk Grove, Illinois ; * 
Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill — Chicago. Contractor: Power Construction Company — Oak Park, Illinois 
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montgomery 
ELEVATORS 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS/POWER RAMPS & WALKS 


Its a Bird! Man? Superfab? 


The sight of buildings being toted 
through the sky could become a 
common one if two trends extend 
and entwine. 

One is a growing interest in in- 
dustrialized construction, most 
particularly in three-dimensional 
modules. The other is the rising 
capacity of the helicopter. 

A prefabricated ski lodge, large 
enough to serve 250 to 300 skiers, 
was airlifted to a mountain ridge 
in New Jersey a few months ago to 
lengthen the line of examples of 
helicopter application to the con- 
struction industry. 

"If standard construction and 
delivery procedures were fol- 
lowed, this lodge might never have 
come about because of the nature 
of the surrounding high country," 
said George H. Matthews, presi- 
dent of Continental Units Corp. of 
Fairfield, N. J. 

The $28,000 lodge was built as 
five separate units, airlifted and 
completely finished with carpeting, 
electrical wiring and plumbing, 
and was joined together on a con- 
crete block foundation. 

The degree of interior finishing 
in that job conjures up the Palacio 
del Rio project in San Antonio in 
which hotel room units were 
hoisted by crane but guided into 
place with the use of a helicopter 
rear rotor blade. The 35-ton units 
were too heavy for any of today's 
vertical craft. 

The Russians, however, are half 
way there. They have a helicopter 
with a capacity of some 17 tons. 
(Petroleum Helicopters, Inc., La- 
fayette, La., to add to its helicopter 
flock, has ordered one of the twin- 
engine Soviet craft.) 

Ten-ton loads can be carried by 
American helicopters and it is an- 
ticipated this payload will double 
over the next decade, a Sikorsky 
Aircraft representative told the 
"Instant Space" conference held in 
Chicago last month by the Building 
Research Institute. 

It is not expected that helicop- 
ters will replace ground cranes all 
together, Sikorsky's R. B. Lightfoot 
allowed, but "there are many occa- 
sions when the helicopter is the 
only practical means of accom- 
plishing the task." 

Lightfoot forecast that building 
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designs will change "because the 
helicopter alleviates many con- 
struction constraints." 

Military procurement has spurred 
the development of heftier helicop- 
ters. But the makers of the craft— 
principally the Bell Helicopter Co., 
a division of Textron, Inc., and the 
Vertol division of the Boeing Co., 
along with Sikorsky, a division of 


1 ' 
Lifting lodge section in New Jersey, 
ventilator in New York; below, pro- 
vision atop Gruzen & Partners model 
for Manhattan police headquarters. 


United Aircraft Corp.—are said to 
be eyeing the commercial market 
potential for point-to-point trans- 
port of people and cargo. 

As for cargo, Lightfoot, engi- 
neering manager of production for 
Sikorsky, told of the current inter- 
est in helicopter application in the 
transfer of cargo containers from 
ship to inland destinations. 

Indeed, a Sikorsky S-64 Sky- 
crane brought 31 such containers 
ashore under adverse weather con- 
ditions in less than six hours. The 
total weight transferred was 454,- 
260 pounds. 

The cargo transfer was one of a 
number of Lightfoot citations to 
substantiate the lifting and place- 
ment prowess of the helicopter. 
Potential applications within the 
building industry were conspicu- 
ous, but Lightfoot added fuel to 
the imagination. It is "probable," 
he said, that helicopters “will per- 
mit construction techniques, archi- 
tectural designs, or utilization of 
remote sites not feasible under 
current practice.” 

Some months ago, in fact, a 
cargo-handling helicopter lifted 
ventilator units to a vast rooftop in 
Jamestown, N. Y. (an Art Metal, 
Inc., facility of 1 million square 
feet). 

It took less than seven hours to 
position 130 ventilators. 

Apart from consideration of the 
helicopter as a piece of construc- 
tion equipment is its use impact on 
building design since, in Lightfoot’s 
words, “the helicopter is here." He 
declared that hospital designs must 
accommodate helicopters for emer- 
gency service. 

But what is most intriguing about 
the flying cranes is their increasing 
capacity and capacity potentials 
and their precise placement capa- 
bilities at a time when so much 
thought is being given to space 
modules—and to lightweight mod- 
ules—as brought out by the BRI 
conference. 

Transport constraints, chiefly 
dimensional, have historically 
posed impediments to industrial- 
ized modular approaches. 

These would no longer be perti- 
nent were air transport to replace 
road hauling. It's just a matter of 
lighter boxes, bigger craft. [d 


These are the innovators and problem-solvers at Inland. They try to 
stay in step with you—to develop the steel building products, 
systems and applications you need, before you need them. 

The record speaks for itself. 


When everyone in the industry offered steel roof deck dipped in a 

thin chalky primer, we went ahead and put baked 

enamel on ours. Same price. Better product. What Dan 
We were also a pioneer in composite beam design. 

Inland was the first company to offer 

products to fit this new design specification. Wwe ü gr you 
We've also had the hot hand in Acoustideck® 

(combination roof deck and acoustical ceiling) D 
and in double coat, single pass panel finishing. OMmorrow e 
What can we do for you? Our developmental people are at work 

on new products, applications, and techniques involving steel 

floor, roof and wall systems. If you have a need in any of these 

areas, we'd like to help you with it. Contact your Inland sales 

engineer. Tell him to turn on the problem-solvers at Inland. 


For his name write Inland Steel Products Company, Dept. E, 
4127 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


Every building Inland 


starts with ideas. $ 
or? | Steel 
ideas in building. 
Products 
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Just an Intriguing Idea 


Since we're having an ear-shatter- 
ing population explosion on this 
earth of ours, which happens to be 
three-quarters water, and since 
one-tenth of that water is shallow, 
and since we're talking these days 
about desalination and the harvest- 
ing of fish and other commodities 
from both the sea and its floor, why 
not industrial, shoal-water cities? 

London's Pilkington Glass Age 
Development Committee has 
turned out what it terms the first 
practical step in this direction. .Its 
Sea City, an offshore island in glass 
and concrete, would be permanent 
home to some 30,000 persons. 

The committee says such a proj- 
ect may not be realized for 50 
years. But the structural and engi- 
neering techniques required do in 
fact exist today, the committee 
Says. 

The committee cited a number 
of promising shoal areas (including 
this country's Martha's Vineyard) 
but chose for the location of Sea 


City a site 15 miles off England's 
east coast. 

The committee's architect, Hal 
Moggridge, and its engineers pro- 
duced plans for the design and con- 
struction of a sea city which, the 
committee said, would be "eco- 
nomically viable and provide all 
the facilities of a mainland town in 
a warmer, healthier environment 
than would be possible on land." 

Sea City's main structure is a 16- 
story amphitheater supported by 
piles and protected on the seaward 
side by an encircling breakwater. 

This main structure encloses a 
lagoon with clusters of floating, 
man-made islands; it is broken 
only at one point, in the southeast 
corner, to provide a narrow harbor 
entrance. The city extends 4,700 
feet north to south and is 3,300 feet 
across at its widest point. 

Concrete on Piles: The scheme 
has piles brought by barge from the 
mainland driven into the seabed in 
rows 20-30 feet apart to form the 


base for the superstructure. Rein- 
forced concrete deck sections, pre- 
cast ashore and towed to the site, 
are jacked up on guide rails be- 
tween the rows of piles. The sec- 
tions are then locked in position at 
the top of the piles. 

The superstructure, beginning 30 
feet above sea level, is composed 
of concrete cells joined together at 
the corners. Each cell is prefabri- 
cated on the mainland and trans- 
ported to the site in bottomless 
barges, then is winched into posi- 
tion over temporary ramps and 
mounted on spacer units. 

The spacers form gaps above, be- 
low and on both sides of each cell, 
which are used as ducts for gas, 
water, electricity and sewage. 

Clusters of floating islands in the 
inner lagoon are made from trian- 
gular concrete pontoons 60 feet 
wide and held in position by an- 
chor chains. Linked by flexible 
couplings to allow for water move- 

Continued on page 124 


Clockwise, from upper left: model of Sea City; wall section showing power complex; a 200-bed hospital; view from 
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For the man who 
doesn’t specify 

interior fire protection n 
equipment everyday. 


If you haven't had the time... and don't want to take the time... 
to become an expert Interior Fire Protection Equipment catalog reader, 
then our new catalog is designed for you. It is clear, concise, yet 

with full details on the complete Potter-Roemer line. 


We don't take the full credit. Many of your busy engineering collegues 
helped by telling us what was needed. The result — you spend 
your time figuring out the job, not the calatog. 


Send for your free copy today. 


E f iT POTTER-ROEMER, INC. 


2856 Leonis Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90058 


Fire Hose Cabinets, Hose Racks, Extinguishers, Valves and Standpipe Systems. 
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Intriguing Idea from page 122 


ment, these rigid sections can be 
easily separated and recoupled. 
They carry lightweight, glass fibre 
reinforced buildings up to three 
stories high. 

Foiling Wave and Wind: Design- 
ing Sea City involved the need for 
controlling winds and rough seas 
while creating at the same time an 
artificially warm and equable cli- 
mate. To meet these needs, a 
breakwater was devised consisting 
of a row of cylindrical coated- 
fabric bags 90 percent full of fresh 
water and lying side by side. 

The wall dampens waves by 
generation of second waves inside 
the bags. Moreover, in bad weather 
a curtain of compressed air bub- 
bles from an undersea pipeline 
rises to the surface across the la- 
goon entrance to break up the 
waves further. 

Protection from winds is af- 
forded by the 180-foot-high curved 
wall of the amphitheater which de- 
flects air currents over the city. 

Power from Natural Gas: Sea 
City’s power source is supplied by 
natural gas from a nearby field. A 
complex situated inside the city 
processes the gas and passes it to 


turbines coupled to generators. 
Waste heat from turbine exhaust 
gases is used to power a desalina- 
tion plant as well as to supply 
power for domestic and industrial 
heating and refrigeration. The hot 
water used for cooling is then emp- 
tied into the lagoon to raise the 
water temperature and warm the 
city’s microclimate. 

The terraced city wall holds 16 
stories of centrally climate-con- 
trolled sun- and view-oriented 
apartments with various floor 
plans to accommodate 21,000 in- 
habitants, along with shops, gar- 
dens, etc., while other residents 
would have individually designed 
houses on the islands. Glass used 
for residences has special heat and 
light transmission and insulation 
properties to reduce glare and 
solar overheating. 

All internal transportation is 
provided by electrically powered 
boats and water buses unrestricted 
in movement except for one heavy 
traffic area. Visiting craft, includ- 
ing vehicles bearing supplies, are 
not allowed inside the lagoon but 
moor at berths outside the city 
wall. Commuters to the mainland 
travel via hovercraft or helibus, a 
vehicle still under development. 


Most of the public buildings are 
located on the floating islands, ac- 
cessible by footpaths and bridges. 
Plans for social and health facili- 
ties include clinics, dental services, 
a 200-bed hospital, municipal serv- 
ices, nursery through high schools, 
community centers, theaters, li- 
braries, an art gallery and museum, 
churches, plus sports facilities of 
all sorts. 

The Green in the Sea: Marine in- 
dustries are the natural center of 
the economy. A highly efficient fish 
farming industry yields at least 5 
tons of fish per year. Fish canning 
and the manufacture of fertilizers 
from seaweed and sewage are ma- 
jor industries, and the desalination 
plant produces enough fresh water 
to export by pipeline to arid or 
heavily populated areas of the 
mainland. 

A further possibility for export 
is sand and ballast dredged from 
the sea bed (in high demand by the 
mainland's building trade) and sea- 
water extractions such as magne- 
sium, bromine, strontium, rubid- 
ium, copper and other metals. 

In short, employment is provided 
not only for the residents of Sea 
City but also for commuters from 
the mainland. "m 


BECAUSE: They give you simplicity of 
design, easy installations, efficient oper- 
ation and are architecturally correct. 


Shaw Model "B" PanelVectors hug interior walls, are 
well up off the floor and have a natural protection that 
is supplemented by their rugged construction and scuff- 
resistant finish. Even in heavy traffic areas, Model "B" is 
never in the way. Smooth front panels and unbroken lines 
blend attractively into any interior. 


Shaw Model "B" is versatile, too, with a depth front to 
back of only 3" plus a wide variety of heights and lengths 
to choose from. Add to these features the ease of instal- 
lation and low maintenance cost. Why not be certain 
your initial installation is the right one... a Shaw Model 
"B" PanelVector. Write for literature and information. 
See specifications in ASHRAE Guide and Data Book. 


(Us 


Specified 


SHAW 


Model "B" 


1. For hot water or steam systems. 
Hot water air chamber located op- 
posite supply tapping position. 

. Box sections measuring 2" wide 
by 3" deep. 

3. Heavy reinforcing rings between 
box sections lock sections 
around heating coil. 

4. Each box section houses three 
full height heating fins for maxi- 
mum warm air circulation. 

. Heavy brass compression fit- 
tings designed to withstand high 
pressure, vibrations and thermal 
expansion. 

« Rounded end pan seals and pro- 
tects open end sections for 
safety and appearance. 


N 


o 


= 


eo 


(May also be specified in all aluminum construction for damp areas.) O 


SHAW Fm PERKINS MFG. CO. 


Properly Designed Room Heat Distribution Equipment 
P.O. Box 285, West Pittsburg, Pa. 16160 
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For a better 
concrete cure 
at less cost 
specify Hillyard Cem-|Seal 


Northpark shopping complex, Dallas, Texas. Archi- 
tects: Harrel and Hamilton, Dallas; Eero Saarinen and 
Associates, New Haven, Connecticut. 


DESCRIPTION — Composition and Ma- 
terials: A modified chlorinated rubber in 
a volatile aromatic solvent. 


Basic Use: Concrete curing agent. It 
forms a clear membrane surface bar- 
rier that holds the moisture in the mix 
for a prolonged curing period to aid in 
complete hydration. Produces water- 
tight, dense, hard concrete. At the same 
time, it protects against the penetration 
of moisture, stains or other soil as 
other trades complete construction. 


Limitations: Do not use on concrete 
siab that is to receive Bonded or Mono- 
lithic Terrazzo. 


Advantages: Eliminates expensive op- 
eration of wet sawdust, wet sand, earth 
— the costs of placing these materials 
on a new installation, keeping them 
damp, and then removal. Eliminates 
ponding and spraying. Eliminates cov- 
ering with building paper, etc. to keep 
the moisture in the concrete. 


Color: Not pigmented. Gardner, maxi- 
mum 6. 


Standards: Complies with ASTM C156, 
water retention efficiency of liquid 
membrane forming compounds for 
curing concrete. Also conforms to ASTM 
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C309 Type | as required by the Na- 
tional Terrazzo and Mosaic Association. 
U/L listed as ‘‘slip resistant." 


TECHNICAL DATA— Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory: Water Retention at 3 days 
— Average of 3 controlled tests — 
98.38%. 


NVM: Minimum 20%. 
Viscosity: Gardner A2-A5. 


Drying Properties: Sets to touch in 30 
minutes. Dries hard in 2 hours. Dries 
traffic-ready in 4 hours. 


Clarity: Clear 
Sediment: None 
Suspended Matter: None 


No loss in drying or skinning in con- 
tainer. 


INSTALLATION — One man, who need 
not have special training, can apply 
Cem-Seal with a sheepskin applicator 
or sprayer. Should be applied as soon 
as the slab can bear weight. Can be 
used on vertical installations. Only one 
coat needed. 


GUARANTEE — When applied in accord- 
ance with manufacturer’s directions, it 
is guaranteed to meet all claims made 
for it in the proper curing of concrete 
and terrazzo floors. 


MAINTENANCE — This is not a wearing 
surface but will leave concrete smooth 
and easy to maintain and free from 
“dusting” and efflorescence. Cem-Seal 
will not affect the future installation of 
resilient flooring or application of fin- 
ish, providing: (1) Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ instructions are carefully followed 
prior to laying floor, and (2) Hillyard 
preparatory steps are followed prior to 
finishing. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES—Over 200 
trained, professional, architectural con- 
sultants are located in and near prin- 
cipal cities. Write or call collect for our 
representative in your area. We will 
have him contact you immediately. He 
will recommend the proper approved 
treatment for the floor you are specify- 
ing and supervise application proce- 
dures at job site. 


FILING SYSTEMS—Sweet's Catalog lin 


Hi 
HILLYARD ~. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. 
Totowa, N.J. San Jose,Catif 
Dallas. Tex 
IN CANADA: Calgary. Alberta 
Sarnia, Ontario SINCE 1907 
The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 
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Books | 


New Trends in Church Architec- 
ture. Justus Dahinden. New York: 
Universe Books, 1967. 144 pp. $10. 

The author of this provocative 
book is a Swiss architect who is 
responsible for some outstanding 
ecclesiastical structures. There is 
a preface by G. P. Cardinal Agagi- 
anian who writes that the title of 
the book “expresses the spirit of 
the Second Vatican Council, which 
Pope John XXIII convoked for the 
purpose of placing the Church in 
the framework of our time.” 

The Roman Catholic Church can- 
not adhere to one cultural expres- 
sion, writes the Cardinal, but it 
must recognize the character and 
culture of different peoples. This 
book stresses that the native 
environment must be reflected 
through contemporary church 
buildings. 

Dahinden sees no logic in dupli- 
cating time-honored styles of 
church architecture. Rather, build- 
ers of churches today must be sen- 
sitive to the climate, customs, to- 
pography and liturgical require- 


ments of whatever region in which 
the church may be situated. He 
contends that in Africa and Asia 
the liturgy should be enhanced by 
native forms in architecture, art, 
music and dance. Dahinden uses 
examples of new church architec- 
ture in Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Japan and the United States to 
illustrate his points. 


New Japanese Architecture. Udo 
Kultermann. Revised ed. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. 180 pp. $13.50. 

The first edition of this work was 
published in 1960, but, as Kulter- 
mann emphasizes, Japanese archi- 
tecture has developed tremendous- 
ly since then. A new generation of 
architects educated since World 
War II is now in command, and the 
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Japanese scene is dominated by 
their buildings. 

"More and more young Japanese 
architects talk, not only of links 
with the West but also of the bonds 
uniting them to Asia," says Kulter- 
mann, and this is of great signifi- 
cance. It accounts for a new rec- 
ognition of "Japaneseness," and 
the effort being made to reconcile 
the Japanese architectural tradition 
with modern technology. This is 
largely a book of photographs, most 
of them new. The same general ar- 
rangement is followed as in the 
earlier edition with a presentation 
of various building types ranging 
from municipal buildings to hous- 
ing schemes and town plans. There 
are 30 pages of text, and included 
are biographies of some 20 of 
Japan's foremost contemporary 
architects. 


Eric Mendelsohn: Letters of an Ar- 
chitect. Edited by Oskar Beyer. 
New York:  Abelard-Schuman, 
1967. 192 pp. $7.50. 

These are remarkable letters 
written by a man with keen intel- 
ligence and imagination and a de- 
light in life around him. Most of 
the letters were addressed to Men- 
delson's wife Louise. He met her 
first in 1910 when she was a young 
girl of 16, and shortly after that the 
correspondence began. 

In the preface Beyer, editor and a 
staunch supporter of Mendelsohn 
until his death in 1964, states that 
it was of fundamental importance 
to the architect's work and devel- 
opment that “there should be 
someone there with whom he could 
have a constant exchange of 
thoughts and feelings . and 
throughout his life he really only 
wrote—and only wanted to write 
—to this one partner.” The hun- 
dreds of letters his wife received 
came from all over the world: 
Florence, Berlin, Jerusalem, Lenin- 
grad, Washington and finally San 
Francisco, where Mendelsohn died 
suddenly in 1953. 

In order to present a chronolog- 
ical development of Mendelsohn's 
life and thought Beyer divided the 
book into four parts—student years 
and World War I (1910-1918); years 
in Berlin where he became one of 
Germany's most successful archi- 
tects (1919-1933); in-England and 
Palestine because he was forced 
out of Germany, becoming a British 
citizen in 1938 (1933-1941); and in 
America where he came to earn 
money to help support his and his 
wife's family (1941-1953). 

The letters to his wife are inter- 
spersed with letters to other people 


and with excerpts from his articles 
and lectures. The book is of impor- 
tance in gaining an understanding 
of this architectural pioneer, and 
the reader will vastly enjoy his 
comments about architecture, 
cities and personalities. 


College Unions at Work: An An- 
notated Bibliography. Ernest Mar- 
tin Christensen. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Association of College Unions-In- 
ternational, 1967. 268 pp. No price 
given. 

It is amazing how much has been 
written about the planning, oper- 
ating and programming of college 
unions. This lengthy bibliography 
is evidence that there has been a 
flood of materials. Four years were 
spent in the preparation of the bib- 
liography, and Christensen says he 
has included most of the major 
works written or published during 
the period of 1950-1966. He seems 
to have been successful in work- 
ing out a logical and meaningful 
classification. 

Of particular interest to the ar- 
chitect is the section on "Planning 
the College Union." He cites refer- 
ences on such related topics as ar- 
chitect, architecture, consultants, 
interior design and parking. The 
brief annotations appear to be to 
the point, and full information is 
given. Christensen even includes 
the price when he cites a book. 


Sixty Sketches of Iowa's Past and 
Present: An Illustrated Guide and 
Narrative to Some of Iowa’s Past 
and Present. William J. Wagner, 
FAIA. West Des Moines: Brown & 
Wagner, 1967. 179 pp. $8.75. 

This is a delightful volume of 
sketches in line and word about a 
section of the country that it is 
quite evident Wagner knows and 
loves very well. Wyatt Earp, Mamie 
Doud Eisenhower, Buffalo Bill 
Cody and Louis Henri Sullivan are 
among the personalities about 
whom the architect writes. Wagner 
also relates tales about a sorghum 
mill, a Quaker meeting house, 
riverboats, covered bridges and 
county jails. 

The book resulted from an effort 
to give his drawings (see AIAJ, 
Feb. '68, for a sampling), which are 
its very essence, a more permanent 
form. The combination of drawings 
and stories must please any Iowan, 
and they are fascinating to anyone 
who cares about American history 
and customs. The books will sure- 
ly help preserve not only Iowa's 
colorful history, but also some of 
its historic structures. 

Continued on page 130 
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The only thing about concrete block 
that is without variety is its quality... 


SEE OTHER SIDE 


Isn't it time 
ou made block your 
specialty = 
of the 
house? - 


Replete is the only description for concrete block. 


wma 


There are now more shapes, sizes, colors and textures to stir your imagination than 
ever before. Even the traditional standard shapes are constantly being used in new and 
creative residential designs (see front side of page). Distinctively different wall patterns 

may also be created by projecting units from the wall. 


Concrete block offers you a resplendent range of special block shapes and textures, too. 
Split block—with its unique, crag-carven texture (above). S/ump block—with its 

innovative adobe face. Concrete brick also entertains smart home designs—with a delightful 
assortment of solid colors, pleasing pastels and striking blends that provide the 

homeowner with more color advantages. Screen block—its snowflake variety of web 
designs provides room dividers and outdoor fences with a rare new decorative climate. 


Block is rich in other built-in qualities, too. Complete fire-safety that gives new homes a 
priceless protection second to none. Also extremely high sound absorption and 
abundant self-insulation for year 'round comfort and savings. 


Isn't it time you discovered why concrete block is so easy to live with? 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION + 2009 14th Street North, Arlington, Virginia 22201 


Please send me, without charge or obligation 


L] General information on [ ] Wall design ideas with [ ] Technical data on 
concrete block construction concrete block concrete block construction 
NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 


CITY STATE ZIP 


the 


sound of 


Just turn the thumb bolt on a 
Russwin "Ten Strike" Mortise 
Lockset. There's no mistaking that 
solid, reassuring sound as the 
massive, drop-forged deadbolt 
slides smoothly into its strike. 
Instinctively, you know that here is 
a really substantial lock . . . with 
large, rugged parts throughout. A 
lock that needs no assistance from 
night latches or chain bolts. It 
stands on ts own ... and does it 
B elegantly, in an exciting choice of 
i; metals and color tones. All desired 
functions. Standard mortise. 
Completely reversible for ready 
installation on any door. Completely 
reliable for apartment, school, or 
office. Write for latest brochure. 
|! Russwin, Division of Emhart 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 
06050. [n Canada — Russwin 
Lock Division, Belleville, Ontario. 
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BRUNSWICK 
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MOVABLE SEATING 
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~ DESKS /TABLES 
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CHALKBOARD / 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 
FOLDING WALLS 


GYM SEATING 
PORTABLE STAGES 


It's never too 
early to let us 
help with 

your planning 


Working on a grade or high school... 
acollege...alibrary...a field house 
or gym? Now’s the time to get in 
touch with Brunswick. 


We're tuned in to what's happening on the 
educational scene. In fact, we've made a 
lot of it happen with our furniture, folding 
walls, vinyl-on-steel gym seating and 
other equipment of advanced design. 

Little wonder, then, that so many 
award-winning educational facilities were 
created with the Brunswick line in mind. 


We invite you to contact us for ideas, for 
information, for advice, for problem solving 
— before, during, or even after preliminaries 
are approved. We'll be happy to discuss the 
project with you. No cost or obligation. For 
a starter, get our catalogs. Write today. 


Brunswick Corporation / School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgore Road /Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 
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Books from page 126 


Founders and Frontiersmen: Historic Places Com- 
memorating Early Nationhood and the Westward 
Movement, 1783-1828. Robert G. Ferris, Series Editor. 
Washington, D. C.: National Park Service, 1967. 410 
pp. $3. 

This is another volume in the National Survey of 
Historic Sites and Buildings Series, a cooperative 
writing and editorial project of the National Park 
Service personnel. The work describes historic sites 
and buildings associated with America's formative 
years. 

The first part of the book sets the historical back- 
ground and describes such political and military 
events as the War of 1812, emergent nationalism and 
the Westward movement. Sites and buildings are 
described in Part 2. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by state within 
five categories: sites in the National Park System; 
historic sites owned by others than the United States 
Government; sites eligible for the registry of National 
Historic Landmarks; historic districts eligible for the 
registry of National Historic Landmarks; historic dis- 
tricts eligible (two are included—Vieux Carré, Lou- 
isiana, and Colonial Annapolis); and, finally, sites not 
considered nationally significant enough to be a Land- 
mark but of sufficient importance to merit attention. 

'The Octagon, owned by The American Institute of 
Architects, is described and pictured, with informa- 
tion given about its location, ownership, significance 
and present appearance. The book contains 118 pho- 
tographs, eight maps and an index. 


Early Houses of New England. Norman B. Baker. Rut- 
land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1967. 144 pp. $7.50. 

Baker is an architect, and the book jacket blurb 
says he is also a sentimentalist. He is sentimental 
about old New England houses. He wants to revive 
an interest in the domestic architecture of the early 
settlers of this country and adapt it to the life of 
today. 

Baker here presents some 53 examples all based on 
houses of colonial America still extant. He has de- 
picted the way in which modernized versions of such 
houses can result. He adds on wings and puts in space 
for bathrooms, two-car garages and porches. These 
modern adaptations of structures are based on a va- 
riety of styles—from a small gable lean-to- to a Cape 
Cod cottage to a Greek Revival mansion. 


Techniques of Landscape Architecture. Edited by A. 
E. Weddle. New York: American Elsevier Publishing 
Co., 1968. 226 pp. $16.75. 

This book was commissioned by the Institute of 
Landscape Architects in England in order to provide 
a general textbook that would cover a wide range of 
problems in landscape architecture. The whole of the 
outdoor environment, in both city and country, is en- 
compassed. Therefore, the tasks of the landscape ar- 
chitect are broad, and a wide range of specialists with 
a spread of skills was called upon in the compilation 
of this book. The experts are highly competent, and 
the topics covered are dealt with comprehensively 
and authoritatively. Because the book was intended 
as a technical handbook the purpose is to inform, and 
the writers are concerned with practical matters. 

There are twelve sections, beginning with "Site 
Planning," written by Sylvia Crowe. Other sections 
cover aspects of landscape architecture, including a 
section on "Enclosure" by Frederick Gibberd, one on 
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“Hard Surfaces” by Timothy Cochrane, and G. A. 
Jellicoe’s contribution on “Water.” The appendix in- 
cludes various technical information regarding such 
matters as the comparative rate of growth of trees; 
the cost of maintenance; and places to obtain addi- 
tional literature about landscape architecture. There 
are numerous photographs and line drawings through- 
out the book which amplify the text. 

Much of the information in this comprehensive 
book is applicable only to England, such as paving 
costs, scale of fees, etc. There is enough, however, 
that is generally practical to commend it to the Amer- 
ican architect. 


Building Contractor's and Home Builder's Handbook 
of Bidding, Surveying and Estimating. Ben Benson. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 190 pp. 
$14. 

This is a handbook for the construction job esti- 
mator and is intended to insure a profitable operation 
by means of knowledgeable calculation. Useful in res- 
idential as well as in general construction projects, 
the book develops a system that “will guarantee that 
a completed estimate will not omit any factor in pre- 
paring a bid." 

Benson outlines in detail the items that must be 
considered in a bid: labor, equipment, materials, sub- 
contract and overhead. He provides samples, tables, 
formulas and mathematical shortcuts. The author, 
chairman of the department of homebuilding, Trinity 
University, San Antonio, has been a professional esti- 
mator for 17 years. 


Plastics in Architecture. Edited by Albert G. H. Dietz 
and Marvin E. Goody. Cambridge: Department of Ar- 
chitecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1967. 279 pp. No price given. 

"The evolution of plastics in building will bring 
new kinds of architectural expression. What these 
will be is a matter of conjecture. Where plastics have 
been introduced in many industries and where tradi- 
tional materials have been replaced by plastics and 
where the material has been honestly used, a new 
esthetic has been born." 

This statement was made by A. W. Levenhagen in 
a speech he made on reinforced plastics in architec- 
ture at a seminar conducted by MIT's Department of 
Architecture in June 1967. Papers were presented by 
experts from the fields of architecture, engineering 
and the plastics industry in an inquiry into the tech- 
nical, code and construction problems inherent in the 
use of plastics in contemporary architecture. 

The book, reproduced from typewritten copy, con- 
tains the papers given during the June week at MIT. 
The spectrum is broad, ranging from a paper on the 
classes of plastics by Albert G. H. Deitz to one on 
pneumatic structures by Walter W. Bird. 


Concrete Technology and Practice. W. H. Taylor. 2nd 
ed. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 1967. 650 pp. $15. 
First published in 1965 (AIAJ, Tune '66, p. 160), 
this work is updated by including changes to stand- 
ards and tables and by additions to the text. There is 
a lengthy bibliography on the design, management 
and execution of projects in building construction, as 
well as references throughout the text to various 
books and standards. Taylor has included new ref- 
erences in this edition and added a list of publications 
on the use of the computer in building technology. 


Circle 100 on information card for addresses of publishers whose 
books are reviewed. 
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It’s never 
too late, 
either! 


Even if your school or college or library or 
field house project's. well under way, it's 
by no means too late to pick our brains. 
For when it comes to selecting the right 
kind of furniture and equipment for the 
function— whether it's folding walls, 
vinyl-on-steel gym seating, a single 
conference room, or a complete, 

Library /Resource Center—no other 
single supplier can give you more 

or better planning help. 


We're right in the know on the important 
trends in educational facility planning 

and furnishing. And we're in a position to 
give you inside information on those 

ideas that really worked and those that 
turned out to be a flash in the plan. 


Take advantage of Brunswick's experience 
on your current project. We'll be happy to 
meet with you. Write today. 


Brunswick Corporation / School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgore Road/ Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 
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It’s never too early 
to start saving their hearts 


Help your children form good health habits now 
to reduce risk of heart attack later: 


* Encourage normal weight; obesity in youth 
may persist throughout life; 


* Build body health through regular physical 
activity; 
€ Serve them foods low in saturated fats; 


* Teach them that cigarette smoking is haz- 
ardous to health; 


* Make medical check-ups a family routine. 


Set a good example. Follow the rules yourself 
and guard your heart, too. 


GIVE... 


so more will live 


HEART FUND 


Contributed by the Publisher 
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Calendar 


National 


May 13-17: American Society of Civil Engineers En- 
vironmental Engineering Conference, Hotel Patten 
and the Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

May 20-21: Washington Paint Technical Group Sym- 
posium, Marriot Twin Bridges Motel, Washington, 
D.C. 

May 26-28: Illuminating Engineering Society Theater, 
Television and Film Lighting Symposium, Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Hotel, New York City 

May 27-28: Ohio State University College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine/College of Medicine Seminar on the 
Planning and Design of Animal Laboratory Facili- 
ties, Upham Hall, OSU Hospitals, Columbus 

June 21-23: Association of Collegiate Schools of Ar- 
chitecture, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

June 23-26: American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niag- 
ara Falls, Canada 

June 23-29: AIA Annual Convention, Portland Memo- 
rial Coliseum, Portland, Ore., and Ilikai Hotel, 
Honolulu (June 28-29) 

June 29-July 2: National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards Annual Convention, Princess 
Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu 

July 3-6: National Society of Professional Engineers 
Annual Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Sept. 26-28: New Jersey Society, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City 


International 


May 19-26: Union of International Architects Indus- 
trial Architecture Seminar, Ponchartrain Hotel, 
Detroit 

June 2-4: International Design Methods Group First 
Annual Conference, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 

June 15-20: International Federation of Landscape 
Architects Congress, Montreal 

June 16-22: International Design Conference, Aspen 


Continuing Education 


June 17-28: "Computer Graphics for Designers" 
course. Contact: Bertram Herzog, Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Industrial Engineering, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104. 


Awards Programs 


* American Institute of Steel Construction. Contact: 
AISC, 101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Submis- 
sions due June 1. 

* The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation. 
Contact: Secretary of the Foundation, P. O. Box 3035, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44117. Submissions due July 15. 


Tours 


* Architectural Tour of Scandinavia, Aug. 8-Sept. 6. 
Contact: Dr. Harold Fredsell, Director of Church De- 
velopment and Architecture, United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 1511, New 
York, N. Y. 10027. 

* Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan, Oct. 7-31. 
Contact: Kenneth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91106. L1 


The Un-spoiler. 


Rigid-Tex® stainless does more 
than just unify this building. The 
two flush-to-the-pavement panels 
epitomize restraint in design. They 
harmonize. They highlight. But, 
besides this, Rigidized textured 
metal has economy. Since Rigid- 
izing strengthens metal, lighter 
gauge stainless can be specified; 
making it far less costly to fabri- 
cate and install. Finally, Rigid-tex 


For free working samples. write/wire/call 


is virtually maintenance free. 
Slash it. Scuff it. Dent it. Stain it. 
Mar it. Scratch it. It's not easy to 
do. And, the Rigid-tex always looks 
new. That's because the surface is 
three dimensional and the unique 
texturing process has strength- 
ened it over and under; clear- 
through. It's difficult to spoil. That's 
why we call it The Un-spoiler. 
Compare Rigid-tex in stainless, 


RIGIDIZED METALS CORP. 


b. 
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662 OHIO STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 14203 
A TELEPHONE 716 856-9060 


brass, bronze, copper, aluminum, 
and mild steel; solid or perforated; 
sheet or coil. 


Merritt Industrial Park Bldg. «2, Fishkill. N. Y 
Architect: Louis Battolgia. AIA 
Fabricator: American Bridge. 
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Letters 


Back in the Drafting Room 


EDITOR: 

I don't know what kind of re- 
sponse you get from your readers 
on the philosophical and design 
articles that occupy much of the 
space in the JOURNAL. I do know 
that the response we have received 
to the article by Chester E. Roemer 
of our office on freehand drafting 
in January has been phenomenal. 

We have been glad to take the 
time to give additional details to 
those who come to the office—and 
this is not limited to just the "pro- 
duction" offices. We have heard 
from educators; we have been 
visited by representatives from two 
major corporations; and we have 
answered more than 60 letters. 

GEORGE E. KASSABAUM, FAIA 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Going, Going, Gone! 


EDITOR: 

I find surprising the March issue 
with cover and lead article both 
asking "Where Is Architecture 
Going?" Didn't you know? It’s 
gone. 

EDWARD HUNTSMAN-TROUT 

Landscape Architect 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


The Future Decision Makers 


EDITOR: 

I wish to commend Neil E. Gal- 
lagher on his fine article “Decision 
Maker 1985” appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue. I have been studying 
city planning at Pratt Institute and 
am keenly aware of the tremen- 
dous task which lies ahead of edu- 
cating future decision makers in 
esthetics and urban design. 

I feel that we cannot move fast 
enough in incorporating such 
courses in our elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculums. If we 
don't act now, America will pay 
even more dearly in the years to 
come than she has in the past. 

HUNTER G. LOUIS 
Louisville, Ky. 


EDITOR: 

While browsing in the public 
library, I had the pleasant experi- 
ence of spotting my picture on the 
cover of the February issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

At the time the photograph was 
taken, I was principal of Page Ele- 
mentary School in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, and was helping some 
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kindergarten children to differen- 
tiate among attribute blocks of dif- 
ferent shapes, sizes and colors. 
Currently, I am on a Mott Fel- 
lowship and am working on my 
doctorate at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, but expect to return to 
Montgomery County next year. 
JOSEPH T. HOWARD 
Flint, Mich. 


Expo or Expose 67? 


EDITOR: 


The news that Expo 67 will re- 
open its doors May 17 under a new 
name has prompted this belated 
letter. So much saccharine com- 
mentary about the fair inundated 
the public that it has been con- 
sidered almost unpatriotic to regis- 
ter a large and resounding dissent. 

Criticisms which did appear 
picked at the edges but failed to 
pinpoint the intrinsic psychological 
weakness of such endeavors. The 
fair was at best a compromise of 
quantity and scale over quality. It 
merely tended to emphasize our 
society's fetish at honoring the me- 
diocre — palatable to middle-class 
tastes. The only unifying feature 
about this metropolis and its sur- 
rounding environment was the peo- 
ple, all harried and fatigued. 

Take “geodesic heaven,” for ex- 
ample. I understand Buckminster 
Fuller had volunteered to cover 
the entire exposition with such 
a spherical contraption. Having 
welded the joints instead of utiliz- 
ing the old-fashioned nut and bolt, 
I am told that the United States 
graciously sold it to Canada for the 
going rate of a dollar. 

When viewed from afar, the sil- 
houetted simplicity of the dome is 
a delight. As the viewer approaches 
the ribbed spheroid, he becomes in- 
creasingly aware of the mechanics 
of the scheme. Beyond this crude 
distraction and accepting this type 
of skeletal structure as a clever 
means for sheltering great masses 
of people, I could not but sense a 
great disappointment of the unin- 
spired entry treatment which was 
more like a happening. 

I would have anticipated a ba- 
roque swirl serving as an umbilical 
transition between the anticipatory 
and the experience itself. I have 
forgotten what the exact treatment 
was: I seem to recall a pseudo- 
canopy of orange tubular bars. At 
any rate, the transition was abrupt, 
arbitrary, incomplete. 

The geometry of the escalators 
and platforms had no relationship 
to the epidermis. It was as though 
the building itself was a dynamic 


shield against the elements: sepa- 
rate but equal. The “show” was the 
dome and yet it was unattainable, 
divorced like a glass curtain from 
its surroundings. I liken it to the 
frustration felt at not being able to 
fondle a sculpture within the con- 
fines of a museum. 

As I look back upon the scene, 
I realize I was tired, bored, frus- 
trated. Nonetheless, the night views 
of the fair taken by helicopter 
are unquestionably more flattering 
than a worm’s-eye view through 
the sweating dandruff of the 
throngs. 

But the exhibit itself shall long 
remain etched in my soul—100 
guitars standing proudly at atten- 
tion, scotch-taped to the wall. 
“Look, there’s Elvis Presley’s and 
Theo Bikel's!" 

The space part of the exhibit was 
excellent. Three orange-and-white- 
striped parachutes held a space 
capsule within the huge dome. A 
moon machine stood on a simulated 
moon surface. But a photograph of 
the earth taken from the moon 
made it all seem so comical—and 
sad. 

I looked at Habitat as though I 
were a robot come to roost for the 
night. Like bingo in 3D. I live in G58 
—that's five to the right, one down 
—bingo! 

For anyone who senses a void in 
his life, a visit to Expo would have 
made him realize that his very ex- 
istence is smothered in cosmetics. 

TERRY F. HOROWITZ, AIA 
Silver Spring, Md. 


ED. NOTE: For the other side of the Expo 
coin, see Comment & Opinion in this issue. 


City ’70: Pro and Con 


EDITOR: 

Permit me to congratulate you 
for the December issue and particu- 
larly for Antonio Luccarelli’s City 
'70 proposal which seems to offer 
far more possibilities to overcome 
the legal and political barriers to 
basic urban rehabilitation. 

It is potentially excellent by its 
nature which, in calling for new 
structural and prefabrication con- 
cepts, automatically clears the 
ground level and thus assures the 
ideal site for all the services 
whether social, cultural, adminis- 
trative or commercial, as well as 
the gardens and opportunities for 
leisure. 

The magnificent consequence of 
this clearing of the site so hope- 
lessly hoped for to date appears to 
be almost miraculously attained by 
Luccarelli's sleight hand. But I also 

Continued on page 139 


The management of The Forum 
was presented with a mammoth 
problem in lockset security. As in 
all sports arenas, large amounts of 
cash would be on hand, negotiable 
pre-printed tickets would be on the 
premises, and vandalism would be 
a constant problem. 

Moreover, a great degree of flex- 
ibility would be required to accom- 
modate the fluctuating storage and 
space needs of converting The 
Forum from an exhibition hall to 
sports arena and entertainment 
center. 


ONLY THE SARGENT 

dim, MAXIMUM 
: $072 SECURITY 
SYSTEM MEASURED UP 


TO THESE CHALLENGES. 


"The pick-resistance of these 
new lock cylinders helped make up 
our minds," commented Robert 


Church, Forum Director of Op- SARG E N | 
erations. “When you play host ® 


A complete line of advanced architectural hardware 


to 19,000 people in the building 


Circle 233 on information card 


*. *, Charles Luckman Associates, Architects 
C- L Peck Construction Co., Gen'l Contractor - 


at any given time, you want all the 
protection you can get. And those 
three rows of interlocking pins 
give us the highest possible level 
of security. 


' that pos- 

* Session of 
the keys throughout the 
building will be confined to author- 
ized personne! only—because you 
can't readily duplicate these keys, 
with their milled depressions, on 
‘corner store’ key cutting ma- 
chines.” 


Group sectional control will re- 
main well defined. Exhibits, stor- 
age areas, restaurants, service and 
maintenance areas are accessible 
only to those people who have 
business there. 


With me hundreds of 
locks in 
The Forum, 
the additional levels of 
master-keying possible with the 
Sargent Maximum Security System 
were another factor in its selection. 
In this proprietary system, re- 
movable core cylinders were se- 
lected so that entire sections can 
be reallocated overnight to fit the 
needs of the coming event. 


RESO 


P) 
RISARSENT 


& 


Since The Forum opened its 
doors, the Sargent Maximum Se- 
curity System has fully stood the 
test. The flexibility and security of 
the system is demonstrated week 
by passing week. 


For complete information on the 
Sargent Maximum Security System 
for your next job, write to Sargent 
& Company, 100 Sargent Drive, 
New Haven, Connecticut 06509 
* Peterborough, Ontario * Mem- 
ber Producers' Council. 
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New from 
the University 
of Chicago Press 


American Building 


Materials and Techniques from the 
Beginning of the Colonial Settle- 
ments to the Present 


Carl W. Condit 


This first popular history of American 
building spans the whole range of struc- 
tural activities—the materials, their phys- 
ical properties and structural forms, tech- 
nical innovations, the challenges of geog- 
raphy, and the demands of commerce and 
industry. Paralleling the social and eco- 
nomic phases of American history, the 
book examines primary structural tech- 
niques, beginning with timber and ma- 
sonry construction, progressing through 
iron and steel framing, arched and sus- 
pended forms, and culminating in the 
welded steel frames, concrete shells, and 
hydroelectric dams of the present. 
The Chicago History of American Civili- 
zation a series edited by Daniel J. Boorstin. 
1968 LC:67-30127 329p, Illus. $10.00 


The Mosque in Early Ottoman 
Architecture 


Aptullah Kuran 


The Ottoman Turks delighted in build- 
ing, and developed a rich and impressive 
architecture. wherever they went. All the 
hundreds of mosques of the period that 
can still be studied in modern Turkey arc 
analyzed in this book. Floor plans, uni- 
form section views, and at least one photo- 
graph of the exterior of nearly every 
mosque are included, making this clearly 
the most comprchensive work on the sub- 
ject in any language. "A Publication of 
the Center for Middle Eastern Studies." 
1968 Details to be announced 


Illinois Architecture 


A Selection of 150 Buildings and 
Structures from Territorial Times to 
the Present 


Frederick Koeper 


This overview of the development of 
architecture in Illinois presents 150 photo- 
graphs of landmark buildings. The accom- 
panying text by Kocper points out their 
historical and architectural significance. 
The book shows buildings from the time 
of carly French influence until the twen- 
tieth century when the Chicago School 
set the pace in architecture for the world. 
This volume was prepared as part of the 
Illinois Sesquicentennial program in col- 
laboration with thc Illinois Sesquicenten- 
ial Commission. 

1968 LC:68-16700 Cloth $10.00 Paper $1.95 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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tect's status 


Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys—4 pp.; 25€ 

Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 


Visual Benefits of Polarized Light 
—6 pp.; no charge 

A review of criteria 

Cities: What's the Matter?—32 
pp.; 75¢ 

A roundtable discussion by 33 
experts 

Expo 67—16 pp.; 50é 

A Canadian architect's critique 
Planning the Powder Room—3 
pp.; 256 

A workability tour of an impene- 
trable area 


Art/Architecture—13 pp.; 25¢ 

* Art as an Architectural Element 

* A Few Thoughts and Criticisms 

* A Bank as an Art-Architectural 
Patron 


Practice Profile: Pancoast/Feren- 
dino/Grafton of Miami—86 pp.; 
25¢ 

An unusual contract with a 
school board 


Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 

Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 
Designing a Church: An Act of 
Risk—3 pp.; 25¢ 
Appraising today’s 
symbols 


religious 


From Three Emerged One—24 
pp.; no charge 

Jury report of the first Reynolds 
Award for Community Architec- 
ture 


How to Make the Most of Your 
Models—3 pp.; 25¢ 
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An Architects Sketchbook—8 


pp.; 256 
Drawings from Japan and India 
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The Immediate Environment—36 
pp.; $1 

Seven viewpoints on the archi- 
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The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25¢ 

Challenge of supersonic travel 
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Bard Awards 
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25¢ 

Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 

Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 

AIA JOURNAL Annual Index, 
1967, single copy free 

Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 

The House and Its Design, slide 
kit sponsored by the AIA and 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, information and prices 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 

Uniform Plans for Stock Schools, 
annotated bibliography 

Special book offers to AIA mem- 
bers, information and prices; just 
published Creative Control of 
Building Costs; Specification 
Work Sheets; Architect’s Hand- 
book of Professional Practice; 
1967 Membership Directory; Com- 
prehensive Architectural Serv- 
ices; Urban Design; Uniform 
System for Construction Specifi- 
cations, Data Filing & Cost Ac- 
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Architecture Career 

1966 Design Award Program 
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higher education facilities 

Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 
Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 

NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 


Letters from page 134 


had a similar experience while 
teaching at Pratt Institute and hav- 
ing to direct my students in the re- 
claiming and development of the 
Jersey Meadows. Here the conse- 
quence due to soil and foundation 
difficulties led inevitably to a com- 
pletely elevated city including 
streets and dwellings, leaving the 
ground level totally free for leisure 
opportunities, public services, etc. 
Thus the Luccarelli proposal and 
the Jersey Meadows project be- 
come parallel stepping stones to the 
ultimate ideal Linear City concepts. 

Again, as regards the challenge 
for new concepts of prefabrication, 
I find this proposal in harmony 
with my own former research. For 
in 1936-1938, I developed the Sus- 
pended House wherein the use of 
interior rooms of small size and of 
independent form could permit the 
separate prefabrication and their 
transport to the site by trailers so 
as to be finally suspended within an 
exterior shell. As this exterior shell 
insures the climatic control of the 
interior space, the interior rooms 
could be universal in form and 
equipment whether used on the 
North Pole or on the Equator. Such 
a solution thus permits continental 
production as is practiced by the 
automotive industry, which returns 
to Luccarelli’s proposal. 

When I exhibited the model of 
the Suspended House in New York 
in 1938 at the Museum of Modern 
Art—a reproduction is in its perma- 
nent collection—Aalto remarked in 
a seminar that this research estab- 
lished a point of departure in time 
and in space from which would 
radiate new developments some- 
day. What I want to emphasize is 
that the City '70 concept does this 
very thing. 

PAUL NELSON, AIA 

Professor and Director 

of the Franco-International 
Atelier of Architecture 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Marseille 
Marseille, France 


EDITOR: 

At a point when growth, change 
and flexibility are being accepted 
more and more as premises for the 
organization of our environment, 
it seems inappropriate for the 
JOURNAL to headline a proposal 
such as City 70. 

Lines of communication, such 
as highways, have special purposes 
to serve and have certain design 
requirements, all of which define 
alignments, patterns and scale. 


Residential building, or even 
commercial building, and especi- 
ally the spaces between them, have 
completely different requirements. 
The most dramatic difference is 
between the pedestrian and vehic- 
ular scale. 

If not completely plausible, it 
would be wholly coincidental if 
these two types of structure could 
be combined successfully into a 
single form. The right place for a 
roadway is likely to be the wrong 
place for living space. And this 
does not begin to consider the 
effects of a landscape which is 
surrounded by Chinese walls. 

This is not to say that in a 
few critical areas — the proposed 
Brooklyn Expressway or the Bos- 
ton Inner Belt in Cambridge, for 
example — such an integrated de- 
sign of highways and buildings 
should not be considered. I do 
suggest, however, that the super- 
ficial attractions of such a scheme 
can lead to bad planning and bad 
urban design. 

ROBERT S. STURGIS, AIA 
Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR: 

I thought the article was excel- 
lent. The concept behind Mr. Luc- 
carelli's plan has a great deal of 
merit. A. W. MUELLER 

Mortgage Officer 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Washington, D.C. 


EDITOR: 

Looking at your December cover 
and remembering the design phi- 
losophy of Habitat '67, I could not 
help but react with a vision of the 
future city as depicted on the ac- 
companying sketch. 

I am sure, if we try hard enough, 
we can learn to design cities which 


will have the efficiency of a beehive 
or an ant hill. By then, we too will 
probably have the personality of an 
insect. 

I am always curious to know 
what kind of an environment the 
proponents of these ideas live in. 

LEON ROSENTHAL, AIA 
Babylon, N.Y. 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


Avedon Miss Sophia Loren 


Learn the seven 
warning 

signals of 
Cancer. 
You'll be in 
good company. 


1. Unusual bleeding or 
discharge. 

2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 

3. A sore that does not heal. 

4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 

5. Hoarseness or cough. 

6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 

7. Change in a wart or mole. 


If a signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, see your doctor 
without delay. 


It makes sense to know the 
seven warning signals of 
cancer. 

It makes sense to give to the 
American Cancer Society. 
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Whether you have a few people or a roomful to 
serve, Halsey Taylor wall-mounted electric water 
coolers are designed to deliver. Capacities range 
from 8 to 20 gallons of cool water per hour. Units 
can be easily face-mounted to any type wall at any 
conventional height. Plumbing connections are 
concealed in the cabinet. Cabinets come in baked 
gray enamel, gleaming stainless steel, or vinyl- 
clad steel with a choice of colors and textures. 
Hot water dispenser (coffee bar) available. Send 
for 1968 catalog — or look us up in Sweet’s or the 
Yellow Pages. THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, 
1566 Thomas Road * Warren, Ohio 44481. 
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‘Asides 


Next Month: The Institute’s first 
two-city convention will give us an 
opportunity to take a special look 
at the architecture of the Pacific 
Northwest and Hawaii. The Offi- 
cial Convention Guide, however, 
will lead off with a portfolio of the 
1968 AIA Honor Awards, the pres- 
entation of which is always a con- 
vention highlight. 

In addition to pictorial essays on 
Portland and Honolulu, the June 
issue will have a roundup on the 
western house, prepared in cooper- 
ation with Sunset Magazine; an in- 
depth study of Portland’s architec- 
tural history by a University of 
Oregon professor; and a review of 
the wood tradition as employed by 
practitioners in both Oregon and 
Washington by a freelancer who 
has done considerable architectural 
writing. 


On the Move: Make no mistake 
about it: Doxiadis is a hard man 
to follow, literally and physically. 
While an article on the Greek archi- 
tect-planner was being prepared 
for this issue, he was addressing 
the fourth annual Jordan Editorial 
Conference which I attended at 
Arden House on Columbia Univer- 
sity's Harriman campus. CBS News 
was on hand with its television 
cameras and will incorporate the 
filmed material during a three-part 
program scheduled for June 18, 24 
and 25. 

Just before presstime, he deliv- 
ered a major talk at the annual Ar- 
chitects and Engineers Forum in 
Los Angeles; in February, he ad- 
dressed the annual Engineers' Day 
at Drexel Institute of Technology 
in Philadelphia, where he received 
the Engineering and Science 
Award, and participated in a Post 
Office Department planning semi- 
nar in the nation's capital — and 
these are only four of his recent 
engagements which have come to 
our attention. R.E.K. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: P. 60, top — Bal- 
thazar Korab; 60, center — courtesy Erwin 
Rehmann; 60, bottom — Thomas Cugini; 61 — 
Ezra Stoller; 62, top — Richard Gross; 62, bot- 
tom — courtesy Mario Carreno; 63, top — Ger- 
ald Gard; 63, center — Larry Day; 63, bot- 
tom — Balthazar Korab; 64, top — Julius 
Shulman; 64, center — courtesy Richard 
Haines; 64, bottom — Lens-Art Studio; 70 — 
Frosso Doxiadis; 80, left center — Russ and 
Eve Meyer; 80, center — Philip Hyde; 87 — 
Bil Hedrich, Hedrich-Blessing; 88, top — 
Ezra Stoller; 88, bottom — Alexandre Georges; 
89, bottom — Julius Shulman; 90, top — 
George Otis; 116, top — R & H Photography; 
118, bottom — Charles W. Hodge. 
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Armstrong offers the widest variety 
of resilient floors. The best is the one 
that suits your design 


Clark Science Center, Smith College, Northampton, 
Architect: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson and Abbott, 
General Contractor: Daniel O'Connell's Sons, Inc., 


Massachusetts. 
Boston, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Flooring Contractor: Kesseli and Morse, Worcester, Mass. 


The architects for the science complex at Smith College 
wanted distinctive flooring to contribute to the striking de- 
sign of this 8.5 million dollar project. They wanted variety 
in color and design, but they wanted an overall unity. They 
wanted flooring that would stand up to the heavy traffic and 
punishment that class and research work would produce. 
And they wanted flooring that would fit the budget. 

They specified over 120,000 square feet of Imperial 
Modern (vinyl-asbestos) Tile. 


By using 6 of 11 Imperial Modern Excelon colors avail- 
able—all in the same basic pattern—they achieved variety 
without losing unity of design. 

They could count on the tight-mottled graining of Imperial 
Modern to conceal scuffs and heel marks, to keep the good 
looks looking good—for a long time. 

As for the budget . . . Imperial Modern Excelon is rich in 
appearance, not in cost. In fact, it's the same low price as 
Armstrong Standard through-grained 14” Excelon. And 


At the Clark Science Center, 
the best floor is 
Imperial Modern Excelon Tile. 


through-graining means the pattern goes all the way through 
to the backing, so it lasts the life of the floor. 


Your next project? Whatever your requirements, there's 
an Armstrong floor to suit them, and a flooring specialist to 
discuss them: your Armstrong Architect-Builder-Contractor 
Representative. You can depend on the discussion being 
objective. With the world's largest line of resilient flooring 
backing him up, he makes recommendations that best suit 
your needs. Call him next time you're considering a floor 
specification. Or write: Armstrong, 501 Sage Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania 17604. 

SPECDATA, IMPERIAL MODERN EXCELON TILE [1 Tight-mottled grain- 
ing through thickness of tile. O Available in 9" x 9" and 12" x 12", V" 
or X," gauge. [] Excellent durability and ease of maintenance. [|] In- 


stallation above, on, or below grade. [] Excelon and Imperial are 
registered trademarks of Armstrong Cork Company. 


VINYL FLOORS BY (Arm st rong 
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Another breakthrough in 
building systems management...” 


A computer interface to link 
Johnson control centers with 
any standard computer! 


Johnson has bridged the last gap in total Building Systems 
Management — a computer interface for new Johnson T-6000 
environmental control centers! With it, you can hook up the 

T-6000 with any single-purpose or multiple-purpose computer. 


This means you can increase the already matchless 
performance of T-6000 control centers by adding such 
computer functions as programming, data interpretation, 
decision-making, systems analysis, preventive maintenance 
scheduling, and optimizing. Our computer interface offers 
important new opportunities for many buildings to improve 
efficiency and cut operating costs. 


When you build or modernize, take 
advantage of Johnson’s distinctive 
"management by exception" concept of 


Building Systems Management. Write for 
details about the Johnson T-6000 solid 

state control center, now available with JOHNSON 
computer interface. CONTROL 
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